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Don’t be misled into buying sum 
other material represented us 
genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum. 
Insist that the Gold-Seal appeur 
on the face of the goods you buy. 
It is the only way by which you 
can be sure of getting guaraniced 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. 


On the floor is 

shown pattern No. 
516. The 6 x 9-foot 
size costs only $9.00. 





Six new and beautiful 


Congoleum Rug designs— 


designs at your dealer’s. He also 
has other beautiful Congoleum 
Art-Rug patterns for you to see 
in color combinations that are in 
perfect taste for any room. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have 
always been renowned for the 
beauty and richness of their de- 
signs. And now—six new patterns, 
that express the latest trend in 
floor-covering artistry 


Especially interesting are the 
two new Chippendale designs, 
shown first and fourth at the right, 
which reflect the latest vogue in 
the most expensive floor-cover- 
ings. The small all-over floral 
motifs, illustrated third and sixth, 
come in soft tones that make them 
admirably suited for quiet, invit- 
ing guest rooms. An antique 
Oriental rug now exhibited in 
the British Museum inspired the 
second and fifth designs. 


Don’t fail to see these new 


Seamless and absolutely water- 
proof, these rugs need only a light 
mopping to make them spotless. 
And they require no fastening of 
any kind. - 

6 ft. x9 ft. $ 9.00 9ft.x 9 ft. $13.50 
7% ft. x 9 fé. 11.25 9 ft. x 10% fe. 15.75 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $18.00 


The patterns illustrated are made in the five large sizes only. 
The smaller rugs are made in patterns to harmonize with them. 


1% ft. x 3 ft. $ .60 3 ft. x 4% ft. $1.95 
3 ft.x3 ft. 1.40 5% 26 & 23 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and 
west of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLeum CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED - 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITFED............ Moutreal 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 
_Art-RuGs 








Pattern 
No. 558 


Pattern 


No. 556 


Pattern 
No. 544 





























































ADMIRAL 


JELLICOE Social Unrest Philép Snowden Scandinavia Georg Brandes 
Decay ofthe Drama St. John Ervine Germany Maximilian Harden 

Hidden Recesses of the Mind League of Nations Leon Bourgeois 

CHARLES : Sigmund Freud | China Wellington Koo 

SCHWAB Big Business Chas. M. Schwab Modern Art Clive Bell 

Woman's Progress Lady Rhondda | Modern Poetry John Gould Fletcher 

Radium Discoveries Mme. Curie Inter-Allied Debts | Bernard Baruch 

Mistakes of the American Navy U-Boat Warfare Von Tirpitsz 





MADAME CuRIE 


su 
COLONEL \HOUSE 


ADMIRAL 
sims 


IGHTY leaders of men and of thought have co-operated in an un- 

usual enterprise. They determined to make a concerted attack 

on present day ignorance, concealment and propaganda. These 
men, from many different lands and of widely different opinions have 
written the truth as they see it. 


The result is a brilliant challenging book—These Eventful Years. 
It is a narrative of the eventful years of this century told by the 
makers of current history. It tells what has happened in every field 
of endeavor, art, science, world politics, in this, the most momentous 
period of all history. It describes where the world stands today and 
forecasts the possibilities of the future. The publishers have given 
these writers the widest possible scope; everything stands exactly as 
it was written—nothing toned down, nothing censored. 


“These Eventful Years” 


These Eventful Years is a book that will cause discussion, argu- 
ment, denunciation. No doubt prejudices will be aroused. But every 
American interested in the facts of our civilization will read this book. 
Article after article will be the subject of comment and discussion 
wherever intelligent people meet. 


For ten years and more propaganda has held the field. Ignorance . 


thrives and falsehood is at a premium. In nearly every country 
propaganda i is king—uncrowned but potent. It is time to call a halt. 
There is urgent need to break through the barriers of ignorance, in- 
ertia and deception. That is the purpose of These 
Eventful Years. 

This book will grip your interest from the very first 
—all the more so since the writers often violently dis- 
agree among themselves and do not hesitate to say so. 

Here you have what the great men of our age really 
think, expressed without filtering—a book for mental 
grown-ups, for people capable of thinking for themselves. 

These Eventful Years is a fascinating book, full of 
fire and frankness. With J. L. Garvin, “the greatest 
journalist of modern times,” you will pass in review 
all the amazing panorama of contemporary life and 
history; with H. G. Wells, you put on the mantle of 
Prophecy and peer into the future; with Maximilian 

en, Ludendorff and Von Tirpitz you will get a 


| What the Foremost Men 
|| of ourTime really Think 


A Forecast ofthe Future H. C. Wells 
Germany Never Defeated 


Gen. Luglendorff | 20th’Century Literature 
Dynamic Italy Ex-Premier Nitti Henry Seidel Canby 
Anglo-American Relations Col. House America at War Frank H. Simonds 


Psychical Research Sir Oliver Lodge 
Propaganda 































Men Who Made This Book 













Our Own Times 


Victorious Frante 


J. L. Garvin 
Gen. Mangin 


Belgium Brand Whitlock 


Bertrand Russell Ireland’s Problem Sir Horace Plunkett 


Admiral Sims and 50 others 





WHITLOCK 


new insight into the collapse of the grandest scheme of modern times. 


Greatest Contemporary Minds In One Book 


But these are only a few of the extraordinary company of writers. 
Henry Seidel Canby reviews 20th Century literature, St. John Ervine 
the Drama, Clive Bell discusses Modern Art, John Gould Fletcher 
the New Poetry; Henry T. Finck, Music. Every phase of modern 
life is frankly criticised. Bertrand Russell exposes the sordid story of 
propaganda; Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Labor 
Government, reveals the real aims of Labor; Madame Curie tells her 
own story of the discovery of radium and its revolutionary results; 
J. Arthur Thomson writes on the amazing achievements of Science; 
while such men as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sigmund Freud, Wellington Koo, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Ambassador Hanihara, Brand Whitlock, and a 
score of others add their contribution to this wonderful, true picture 
of life today. 


All this can now be yours—in two volumes of 700 pages each—pro- 
fusely illustrated with 160 full plates and numerous maps. You cannot 
afford to miss reading this extraordinary book with its vitriolic de- 
nunciations, its frank exposures and vivid impressions. 


“These Eventful Years” 


The Book of the Century 


Lloyd George calls These Eventful Years “an inval- 
uable addition to the records of the 20th Century.” 
Senator Carter Glass says that it is a “unique and in- 
valuable publication.” James Harvey Robinson, author 
of “Mind in the Making,” states that “it far exceeds 
all reasonable expectations and should raise our think- 
ing to a new and higher plane.” 


Go To Your Bookseller Today 


He will gladly let you examine the volumes. If he 
hasn’t them in stock, order them direct from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. 1677. The books 
will be sent you C. O. D. for $11. 50. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


Publishers of Fine Books 
342 Madison Avenue, Dept. 1677, IN Tori 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of 

the nine eminent men of 

letters who created this 
new reading plan 


is famous Book now FREE 


It contains the complete new plan for reading the essential 
literature of the world in only twenty minutes a day 


OW often we promise ourselves to 

do more worthwhile _ reading! 

How often we resolve’ to take 

fuller advantage of the. priceless 
pleasure and profit that the great literature 
of the world holds for us! And yet how 
few of us ever find time to do, it! 

For the world’s store of literature is so 
vast that no one can hope to read even a 
small part of it. In the library of the 
British Museum alone, for example, are 
four million books! What to read and 
where to begin? This has always been the 
baffling problem. 

Now at last it is solved! A remarkable 
new plan has been created that enables 
even the busiest individual to obtain a com- 
prehensive grasp of the world’s literature, 
past and present. It requires but twenty 
minutes a day. 


How nine eminent men of letters created 
this new plan 


Nine eminent men of letters and educa- 
tors contributed to the creation of this new 
reading plan. With Dr. Lyman Abbott as 
editor-in-chief were associated John Macy, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Asa Don Dickinson, 
Dr. Bliss Perry, Thomas L. Masson, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, George Iles, and Dr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

It was a tremendous task that these 
famous authorities set for themselves—to 
select from all that had been written just 
those elements essential to a well-rounded 
education. But this was not all. The big 
problem still remained. How could the 
fruits of their labor be made available to 
the busy person with little time for read- 
ing? The answer was almost a master- 
stroke of genius. A Daily Reading Guide! 


The Daily Reading Guide is a planned 
course of reading. It tells you exactly what 
to read on each day of the year. And each 
day’s reading is so arranged as to be asso- 
ciated, in point of timely interest, with the 
day for which it is scheduled. 


For example, on August 28th, the birth- 
day of Leo Tolstoi, you read his famous 
“Prisoner in the Caucasus.” Or on Septem- 
ber 29th, the anniversary of Emile Zola’s 
death, you read his “Death of Oliver Be- 
caille.”’”’ Or on November 19th, the anniver- 
sary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, you 
read this immortal masterpiece. 


And so, in but twenty minutes of fasci- 
nating reading each day, you cover the out- 
standing selections in fiction, poetry, drama, 
essays, biography. You obtain a compre- 
hensive grasp of the best in all literature. 
You deepen and extend your acquaintance 
with the work of such immortal writers as 
Addison, Balzac, Barrie, Boccaccio, Burns, 
Byron, Carlyle, Conrad, De Quincey, Dick- 
ens, Lord Dunsany, Emerson, Galsworthy, 
Washington Irving, Keats, Lamb, Macau- 
lay, Thackeray, Whitman, and a host of 
others. 


A limited number of 





sum of 25c to help cover the handling and 
shipping charges. 


You have only to mail the coupon below 
and you will receive your copy of the Daily 
Reading Guide. This attractive volume is 
bound in blue cloth, with gold title decora- 
tions, and contains nearly 200 pages. In 
addition to the complete daily outline of 
reading for the entire year, it includes help- 
ful introductory articles by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, John Macy, Richard Le Gallienne 
and Asa Don Dickinson. 


The Daily Reading Guide will solve the 
problem of worthwhile reading for you as it 
has for so many others. It will provide a 
simple, interesting way to become more 
familiar with those inspiring masterpieces 
of literature that are counted among the 
finest glories of civilization. Surely you 
will avail yourself of this liberal opportu- 
nity that brings you this remarkable vol- 
ume FREE. Address the coupon to: 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. Y-3410, Garden City, New York 


Ree ee ee eee eee ee 


: i Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 

copies FREE y Dept. Y-3410, Garden City, N. Y. , 
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New and Cheaper Edition of 


Episodes Before Thirty 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


The interest in this remarkable auto- 
biography has been so great’ that the 
publishers have issued an edition at a 
slightly reduced price. The New York 
Times called it ‘“‘an absorbing narra- 
tive. ... Few writers of autobiography 
have succeeded in drawing so full- 


limned a portrait of themselves and at 
the same time a portrait so ars | 


. an illuminating book. 











“Small in size but tremendous.in 
importance.” 


Daedalus 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 


Icarus 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post: ‘On the one hand, a 
rosy picture of a future in which ‘the 
advance of science has resulted only in 


benefits to the human race; and on the | 


other, a pessimistic view of a time 
when man has used his vastly increased 
powers only to further his old barbaric 
passions. Such is the impression cre- 
ated by these two books, small in size, 
but tremendous in the importance of 
the viewpoints which they express... . 
It is possible that readers may _ get 
along without these stimulating little 
volumes but a little knowledge of what 
they hold and a conscious assimilation 
of their ideas is a mental experience no 
reader should permit aaneem =. mie 


The Mongol in 
Our Midst 


By F. G. CROOKSHANK $1.50 


Wireless Possibilities 
By Prof. A. M. LOW. Just ready. 


h $1.00 | 








The French Revolution 


in English History 
By PHILIP ANTHONY BROWN 


“A work which is singularly sure- 
footed,” says The Athenzeum. $3.00 


The Collapse of 


Central Europe 
By KARL FRIEDRICH NOWAK 


Profoundly important and profoundly 
$8.00 | 


interesting. 








The Glory of 
Don Ramiro 


By ENRIQUE LARRETA 


A life in the times of Phillip II. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by L. B. Walton. 
The New York World calls it: ‘‘An his- 
torical picture ,Vividly conceived and 
startlingly real.” $2.50 


Chris Gascoyne 
By A. C. BENSON 


The New York Evening Post: “It is a 
novel whose interest lies in the manner 
of telling—the style has the bubbling 
sparkle of good wine. ... We recom- 
mend it to all who already know the 
author and to many others who are 
sure to like him when they have made 
his acquaintance.” $2.50 














These books may be bought through 


any bookstore, postage extra, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 



































Contributors’ Gallery 


¢ WITTEN has. spent a year in 
the investigation of fraudulent and 
worthless stock promotions in the United 
States. In doing this work he kept in 
close touch with the State and Federal 
authorities, brought about a number of 
arrests, and caused a great many promo- 
tions to be discontinued. Mr. Witten 
began his work by answering every sus- 
picious stock-selling advertisement he 
could find, always using a fictitious name. 


a MMERCE VS, CITIZENSHIP,” by 

Charles K. Taylor, is one of 
twenty lessons on civics taught by the 
Socratic method, which will soon appear 
in book form. Three or four of these 
chapters have already been published in 
The Outlook, and it is partly in response 
to the many letters from Outlook réaders 
that Mr. Taylor has decided to put his 
writings into more lasting form. 


Be pe Dawes APPLETON is the 
wife of Captain Appleton, of the 
United States Army. In the past three 
years, during which she lived in Porto 
Rico, Mrs. Appleton made the people of 
the island and their problems the subject 
of careful study and research. 


N this number of The Outlook we have 
two members of the same family con- 
tributing: Gregory Mason, former staff 





DECORATIVE SCHEMES .¢ 


developed from blue prints 
for town or country houses, 
hotels, clubs. 
Interior decorations of every description. 


IDA LOUISE KILLAM 


12 East 48th St. New York City 
Vanderbilt 2427 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to col: bli: nd ri Is. 
Advises parents about mt ochooe Wino O. ratte Mar. 


CAMPS 
FRESN AL non Pore: Bm pw 




















SCHOOLS AND Cotences 
McAllister a I massachusetts 





A School for 7 Xoum Feze- oa r And 
Exeter, aeeoen, Lae ip Mone, iton, Pomtret, om ‘ail 
secondary f-reliance, 


cols. 
application a a Residence under | ete condi- 
with attention to moral and physica) well-being. 


MIS CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Booklet on request 
105 West 40th Street New York 
Happy Hours Kindergarten 


For children from to Spann, of Afternoon pla 
group under special su Fvsion for children 8 t0 10 


Booklet « 
Mrs. M. C. Whyte, 345 W. 86th St., New York 











The Outlook foy 
Share it 


with a 





LPAKERS 
Caracas Syeel 


Chocolate 


43. @ fine eating Chocolate 


Slip a cake in your pocket 
if starting on a 
long walk. 





Keep it in your 
desk for emer- 
gency lunches, 
or in your 
automobile. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester.Mass. Montreal,Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 










A condensed set of health rules—many of which 

. may be easily followed right in your own home, 
‘or while traveling. You will find in this little 
hook a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets,laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Nota mail-order acivertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 



















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich 


— wea, Safe 
Ask fo Horlicks ; 
Milk 


The ORIGINAL 
t Maited Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 


tot cM Narsing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 
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correspondent of The Outlook and the 
author of “The Amphibious Hobo,” in 
this week’s Book Table, is the nephew 
of Daniel Gregory Mason, whose series 
of articles on the understanding and 
appreciation of music are appearing in 
current issues. 


The Mail Bag 


BY ow Water in the Lakes— 
the Real Explanation 


HE: article by Captain Buie which 

' appeared in your issue of July 16, 
entitled ‘Draining the Great Lakes,” 
contains much of interest, but unfortu- 
nately gives a wrong impression of the 
causes of present low water and conse- 
quent loss to the public resulting from 
the restricted draft now permissible for 
navigation on the Great Lakes. 

The emphasis which Captain Buie lays 
on the importance of Lake shipping is 
timely, but I fail to see how he can come 
to the conclusion that “We have reached 
that point where it is impossible to dig 
channels. deeper fast enough to keep 
ahead of the fall of lake levels; the more 
they dig, the shallower the channels be- 
come.” 

Governmental investigation shows that 
the dredging in the St. Clair River, Lake 
St. Clair, and Detroit River has not 
affected the waterway to the extent he 
has described. There are many reasons 
for the lowering of the water in Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, some of which 
may be found in lesser precipitation, 
higher evaporation, less ice obstruction, 
and the use of water by the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. The digging of deeper 
channels has unquestionably had some 
effect on water levels, but it is by no 
Means the major, nor even an important, 
cause of the depletion of the Lakes. One 
reason for this is the fact that the mate- 
rial dredged has been deposited in other 
places in the rivers, where it has a re- 
tarding effect. 

It is regrettable that so good a presen- 
tation of the problems of the Great 
Lakes should be marred by what seem to 
me vital inaccuracies in facts and conclu- 
sions. I fear that the impression left 
with the reader will be that further deep- 
ening of the Lake channels is useless, 
which is by no means the case. If such 
an impression became general it would 
work serious harm to the public interest, 
since the economic return from the se- 
curing of deeper channels is definite, and 
the need of such improvement is empha- 
sized by the present low water. 

L. C. SABIN. 





Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

















Free—1924 Reference Atlas 


You may have the 1924 edition of 
the ‘“‘New Reference Atlas of the 
World” without a penny of cost. It 
contains 148 pages with 96 pages of 
maps, beautifully printed in colors, 
including all recent changes in the 
countries of the world, new census 
figures, parcel post guide. Bound 
handsomely; size 95 x 1214 inches. 
This splendid Atlas is included free 
in our special offer to new sub- 
scribers for 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


The ‘“‘supreme authority’ —a complete 
reference library in dictionary form—one 
big, convenient volume, the type matter 
of which is equivalent to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. 


Thousands of new words that have only 
recently come into use; 407,000 vocabu- 
lary terms; a biographical section giving 
information about 12,000 famous men 
and women; 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects; over 6,000 illustrations; answers 
all your questions about words, people, 
places and things. On approved orders 
this valuable work will be 


Delivered for $1.00 


and the balance of the price may be paid 
in easy monthly payments. The Hon. 


Calvin Coolidge wrote: ““Webster’s New 4 


International Dictionary has been the 
official reference and authority in my 
office in Washington during my service 
as Vice President. It is.a standard work 
and most useful to me.’ Send coupon 
for the free booklet, ‘“‘The Magic of 
Words,’’ and see why it 
will be most useful to you. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. 


The Magic 













of Words 


is working miracles of 
achievement every day. It 
enables one man to con- 
vince his business associ- 
ates, another to win a case 
in court, another to play on 
the emotions of a great 
audience. Words rightly 
used are the open sesame to 
cultured society, to busi- 
ness success, to political 
power. You can use the 
magic of words in attaining 
your great ambition. You 
need only develop your 
mastery of expression by 
using the language power 
so fully offered to you in 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Yours Free on Request 
"The Magic 
of Words” 


You may have this inter- 
esting, illustrated booklet 
free. You will enjoy its 
illuminating story and 
profit by its practical sug- 
gestions. It offers also full 
information about the high- 
est authority of the English 
speaking world. 


This Coupon 
Brings Your 





Copy, FREE 








G.& C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, the illustrated 
booklet, ““The*Magic of Words’’ and full infor- 
mation on Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary and your special Free Atlas offer. ( Uucéook 10-24) 


Name 





Street 





City and State 
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“But you don’t know me, sir.” 
- “Ah, but I do, Lady. Thy fair 
face betrays thy maskéd eyes. 
Thou’rt none other than the 
charting Sally of my dreams!” 









The simplest, safest aid 
to natural beauty 


pF nee women know that daily cleansing with pure 
soap and water is indispensable if one is to achieve 
and maintain a clear, healthy skin. Indeed, this, together 
with good health, constitutes the only sure foundation 
for a really beautiful complexion. 





But many women do not yet realize that soap’s only 
function for the skin is to cleanse. Magical promises of 
cures or transformations cannot be carried out by any 
soap, whatever its ingredients or price. 


For instance, if artificial coloring matter, medicaments 
or heavy perfumes could add anything to the beneficial 
qualities of pure soap, we would have put them into Ivory 
Soap long ago, for our aim has always been to make, in 
Ivory, the finest possible soap for the skin. 


But no! Ivory is, and always will be, simply pure soap 
—white, mild, gentle, delicately fragrant, safe! 


The gentle stimulation of a face-bath with Ivory and 
warm water, followed by rinsing and a dash of cool or 
cold water, brings-fresh color—the natural glow of clean- 


9) ‘liness. If your skin is dry, use a little pure cold cream 
¢ y afterwards. 
Lea» In Guest Ivory, designed for slim feminine fingers, we 


offer you genuine Ivory Soap in a dainty size especially 
for your washstand. Guest Ivory’s modest price, five 
cents, is not a measure of its value, for if we were to charge 
you a dollar, we could give you no finer, purer soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





IVORY SOAP 


99%4/10% PURE IT FLOATS 
© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Back From the Arctic 


APTAIN Donald B. MacMillan 
C made the round trip from Wis- 

casset to Wiscasset in fifteen 
montis. It was his eighth polar voyage 
and the fourth voyage of his eighty- 
eight-foot auxiliary schooner Bowdoin. 
Already he and his crew are talking 
about starting again next June. 

As an explorer MacMillan emphati- 
cally makes the best of things; he plans 
well, endures bravely, lives amicably with 
the Eskimos, always brings back scien- 
tific knowledge worth having. 

This time his budget of polar informa- 
tion is especially interesting; he confirms 
previous reports that the glaciers are 
pushing southward and that some are 
now reaching the seas that never within 
our knowledge did so before and are add- 
ing to the number of icebergs off the 
Newfoundland coast; he found positive 
proof that the coast of North Greenland 
is gradually sinking; he took a dog-sled 
trip of a thousand miles to Ellesmere 
Land; he found coal in that country; he 
made extended observations of the 
earth’s magnetism, six hundred miles 
north of the magnetic pole; he found 
some singular conditions as to radio—he 
could hear distant Pacific stations better 
than he could nearer Eastern stations; he 
received 100,000 words of press news 
alone over the radio; he amazed the na- 
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tives with “movies,” some showing things 
that happened to them in 1917; he col- 
lected valuable material in the fields of 
ethnology, geology, and geography. 

Particularly notable are Captain Mac- 
Millan’s remarks about the Eskimos. He 
believes they are on the up-grade despite 
the fact that tuberculosis has appeared 
among them. They need only moderate 
supplies of things not obtainable in the 
Arctic—ammunition and wood, for in- 
stance. MacMillan commends the policy 
of Denmark in letting the Eskimos follow 
their own bent as to tribal matters, do- 
mestic customs, and maintaining their 
own slender stock of superstitions, while 
protecting them from debasing influences 
—T noted general prosperity and happi- 
ness among them,” he says. 

It is quite clear that the veteran ex- 
plorer has abundant material for a good 
and entertaining book as a result of this 
prosperous voyage. 


For Clean Speech 


HE Holy Name Society, an organiza- 
tion of Roman Catholic men the 
primary purpose of which is cleanliness 
of speech, recently held in Washington, 
D. C., what might be called its six hun- 
dred and fiftieth annual convention. For, 
while the Holy Name Society as an or- 
ganization in America goes back hardly 
more than fifty years, the Society really 
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Captain MacMillan returning in the Bowdoin to Wiscasset, Maine, after his expedition to the Polar regions 
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was founded by Pope Gregory X in 
1274. He issued a commission to John 
of Vercelli, then ruling Master-General of 
the Dominican [riars, which serves to 
show that the language of the thirteenth 
century, at least the papal language, did 
not greatly differ from that of apostolic 
times. Thus runs the salutation: 
Gregory Bishop, servant of the ser- 
vants of God, to our beloved son, mas- 
ter of the order of preachers, health 
and apostolic benediction. 

The letter goes on to confer authority 
upon John of Vercelli to promote rev- 
erence for the Holy Name, particularly 
to eradicate so far as possible blasphemy 
and the use of profane language in gen- 
eral. John addressed an encyclical letter 
on the subject to all of the superiors of 
his order. Soon the organization spread 
over Europe, and so has come down to 
the present time. 

It is estimated that 100,000 delegates 
attended the recent convention in Wash- 
ington. The Society has 2,000,000 mem- 
bers in the United States. It is practi- 
cally unique among organizations in that 
its members are not elected, but come in 
on their own declaration of desire to be 
members. 

The purposes of the organization go, 
of course, beyond the primary purpose 
of clean speech, but that alone is vastly 
worth while. It is good to know that in 
the United States there are two million 
men pledged against the use of profane 
language, that most useless of all vices. 

Indications are that profanity is on the 
decrease in the United States. Time was 
in this country when swearing was looked 
upon, in some quarters, as a sort of 
manly attribute. Th&t day is, happily, 
past. Doubtless the Society of the 
Holy Name men, never preaching reform 
but personally refraining from profane 
and obscene speech, has exerted a pow- 
erful influence in bringing about this 
beginning of a gratifying change. 

The meeting of this society of men 
with a great purpose furnished an ideal 
opportunity for President Coolidge to say 
that there is no place in the Government 
of this country for religious proscription, 
that there is no room for questioning or 
quibbling with the principle that no re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification for public office in ‘this 
country. “This,” said the President, “‘is 
the essence of freedom.” He found a 
better way, it will seem to many, of deal- 
ing with the question of proscriptive 
societies than the way of “denouncing by 
name” a particular society. 
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A Dawes Committee for 
the Farmers 


= farmer has been ardently wooed 

by both the elephant and the don- 
key during these mid weeks of the Presi- 
dential campaign. It is doubtful if ever 
before in the history of American politics 
so determined a drive has been made by 
two great parties to “sell” their policies 
to a single class of voters. The effect of 
the efforts is not immediately perceptible 
in a large or definite way, though it is 
apparent that both appeals have made an 
impression. 

Farmers’ organizations do not, of 
course, express an organic opinion on 
campaign developments. Washington 
specialists in farm organization work are 
saying, however, that John W. Davis, 
after floundering badly during the early 
part of the campaign, “got right” in his 
Omaha speech. The programme he 
enunciated in that address does not go 
far beyond the declarations of the Demo- 
cratic platform, but it evidently is in 
more digestible shape for farmer con- 
sumption. 

The Republican appeal to the farmer 
vote has been made in the main by Gen- 
erai Dawes, who still believes in finding 
out the facts before deciding what to do, 
in diagnosis before medication. His 
Sioux Falls speech practically pledged 
the Republican Party to make some such 
investigation of the farmers’ troubles as 
the Dawes Commission made of the 
European problems, and then to act in 
some such definite way when the facts 
are found. 

While farm leaders believe, of course, 
that they already know what is wrong 
with agriculture and what is needed to 
effect a cure, or at least an improvement, 
they are not averse to having the facts 
investigated so that Government officials 
and the public generally may know what 
needs doing and what is to be done. 
Their insistence will be, however, for 
prompt action, and this is perhaps to 
some extent assured by President Cool- 
idge’s announcement that the committee 
advocated by General Dawes will be 
appointed at once and will proceed with 
its work even while the campaign is in 
full swing. 


Means Again 

E tan pernicious nature of “government 
by investigation,” so sensationally 

begun in Washington last winter, has 

been made strikingly apparent by the 

latest Gaston B. Means incident. This 

man, who was perhaps the most impor- 











tant witness in the investigation of 
Attorney-General Daugherty, gave 4 
statement to the former Attorney-Gen. 
eral admitting that he had lied and 
stating as a fact within his knowledge 
that many of the other witnesses had 
lied. He further said that the fabric of 
falsehood was woven with the assistance 
of Senator Wheeler, “prosecutor” of the 
Daugherty committee and now candidate 
for Vice-President. 

Mr. Daugherty made this statement 
public by calling it to the attention of 
John W. Davis, Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, but by the time it 
was published Means had made another 
statement in which he appeared to say 
that the statement given to Daugherty 
was not true, and’in which he did say 
that he was induced to make the first 
statement by promises of aid from 
Daugherty in his effort to escape punish- 
ment for criminal offenses of which he is 
convicted. 

It is beyond human power to discern 
which, if either of them, is true. But 
that does not matter much. The two 
statements prove, if proof were needed, 
that Gaston B. Means is not a reliable 
witness, and that therefore some of the 
so-called evidence introduced in the 
Daugherty investigation was not evidence 
at all. Senator Wheeler may not be 
guilty of having deliberately arranged 
for false testimony, as Means says he is, 
but the fact that he used and relied upon 
such witnesses as Means certainly does 
Senator Wheeler no credit. There is, 
clearly, no credit to be got out of asso- 
ciation with men of the Means stamp. 
Mr. Daugherty, however, as well as Sen- 
ator Wheeler, is besmirched by associa- 
tion with Means. It will be remembered 
that Means was a Secret Service investi- 
gator in the Department of Justice dur- 
ing a part of Mr. Daugherty’s incum- 
bency of the office of Attorney-General 
and undoubtedly did confidential work 
for him. 

What the Means incident proves is, 
not that Daugherty was falsely accused, 
but that the methods of investigation 
were wholly wrong. Indeed, they were 
so wrong as to constitute a menace to the 
Government. This miserable mix-up of 
statements by Means will serve a good 
purpose—the only good purpose, per- 
haps, that the man could serve—if it 
calls forcibly to the attention of the peo- 
ple the danger of investigations such as 
the one conducted by Senator Wheeler. 

Mr. Daugherty sent the original 


Means statement to Mr. Davis with the 
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(Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act IV, Scene 2) 
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demand that the Democratic candidate 
refrain in future speeches from asserting 
misconduct of the office of Attorney- 
General. Mr. Davis has not had time, 
as this is written, to reply, but it is an- 
nounced that he is giving careful consid- 
eration to the development and _ will 
reply as promptly as possible. Senator 
Wheeler replied, apparently without tak- 
ing time for careful consideration. He 
belittled the significance of the incident, 
said that Means had always tried to 
shield the former Attorney-General per- 
sonally, and that Means’s statement that 
he had lied was not surprising. He said 
further that Means had recently urged 
him to reopen the investigation, promis- 
ing further sensational disclosures. On 
the whole, Senator Wheeler’s treatment 
of the incident simply tends to discredit 
still further his own witness. 


And Now Couzens 
—grage-nagnel with the airing of 
the Means mess another investiga- 
tion began in Washington. A committee, 
of which Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 
is now chairman, is undertaking to find 
out what goes on in the Prohibition En- 
forcement Unit and the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the Treasury. The machinery 
for making the investigation was set up 
last winter while the Daugherty and the 
oil investigations were in progress, but 
was not actually put in motion for sev- 
eral reasons. Senator Couzens undertook 
to employ Francis J. Heney as commit- 
tee “prosecutor” and to pay him out of 
his own pocket. This proposal found 
strenuous opponents, including President 
Coolidge, Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon, and some of Senator Couzens’s asso- 
ciates on the committee. While the pro- 
posal was still under discussion Senator 
Couzens became ill. The hearing was 
postponed, and the general belief was 
that it would be abandoned. After Con- 
gress adjourned, however, a determina- 
tion was reached by a majority of the 
members of the committee to proceed 
with the investigation. Senator Watson, 
of Indiana, strenuously objected and, 
when his protest did not avail, resigned 
the chairmanship of the coramittee. Sen- 
ator Couzens was then elected chairman. 
Undoubtedly the committee can ren- 
der real service if it conducts the investi- 
gation in the proper manner. It is ad- 
mitted, even by those in charge of the 
work, that prohibition enforcement is not 
as effective as it should be. There are 
defects in the system of income-tax col- 
lection which everybody would like to see 


cured. If the Couzens committee carries 
out the purpose for which Congressional 
investigations ‘are really intended and 
discovers facts on which can be based 
legislation for better administration of 
the two units, it will render a genuine 
public service. 

If, on the other hand, the committee 
pursues the sensational and unsound 
methods of the Wheeler and Walsh com- 
mittees and seeks to uncover scandal in- 
stead of constructive facts, it can do 
nothing but harm. The temptation to 
this latter course may be extreme, inas- 
much as the work is to be done in the 
closing days of a National campaign 
which, it may be. supposed, will be 
affected by the investigation. Very 
likely any political effect will be differ- 
ent from the effect that members of the 
committee may expect. 


Senator Couzens was recently nomi- 


nated by the Republicans of Michigan 
for a second term in the Senate. His 
record is not one of friendliness to the 
National Republican Administration. He 
may, if he thinks superficially, take his 
indorsement as a commission from the 
Republicans of Michigan to attempt dis- 
crediting the Republican Administration 
in Washington. If Senator Couzens 
thinks to the root of things, however, he 
will realize that partisanship and faction- 
alism have no part in the investigation of 
governmental activities, and that his sole 
duty as chairman of the committee is to 
find facts to aid in framing better legis- 

















(C) Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc, 
Senator James Couzens, of Michigan 
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lation for the administration of prohibi- 
tion enforcement and tax collection. 


Mr. White Challenges the Klan 


LT semen ALLEN WHITE, the famous 

editor of the Emporia “Gazette,” 
has become an independent candidate for 
Governor of Kansas upon a platform of 
one plank—“Free Kansas from the Ky 
Klux Klan.” 

When he filed his petition for a place 
on the ballot, Mr. White made a state- 
ment remarkable for candor, force, and 
directness. His petition, he says, is the 
largest ever filed in Kansas, but none of 
the petitioners live in his home town or 
county. “I wish,” he says, “honestly to 
test sentiment.” 

Whether or not Mr. White can accu- 
rately test sentiment on this matter by 
means of the ballot-box is, necessarily, a 
question. The Klan issue, in Kansas as 
in most other States, is inextricably tan- 
gled with other issues. Ben S. Paulen, 
the Republican candidate, and Jonathan 
M. Davis, the Democratic candidate, 
both are said to have Klan indorsement. 
But, because they are Republican and 
Democrat regularly accredited by their 
parties, they will receive the votes of 
many men and women hardly less op- 
posed than Mr. White himself to the 
Ku Klux Klan. The actual voting 
strength of the Klan can never be deter- 
mined in a general election. 

This does not mean that Mr. White 
may not be able to defeat both of the 
regular party candidates, who are said 
to have Klan indorsement. The vigor 
with which he enters the campaign will 
go far to carry him successfully through 
it. He gives to his candidacy an admira- 
ble basis by divorcing it at the outset 
from special pleading for special classes 
of population. “I call to my support 
least of all,” he says, “those who are op- 
pressed by the Ku Klux Klan.” 

In his estimate of Klan membership 
and his analysis of Klan purpose Mr. 
White is vigorous if not sufficiently lib- 
eral. ‘The Ku Klux Klan,” he says, 
“represents a small minority and is or- 
ganized for the purpose of terror.” The 
Klan as it exists to-day has, of course, 
other purposes, which Mr. White will 
probably find he has to reckon with. 


La Follette’s 
Madison Square Speech 
HE very cordial reception given Sen- 
ator La Follette in New York will 
hardly justify a radical historian to be- 
gin work on “The Winning of the East.” 
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It proves something, to be sure, but 
hardly more than that there are in New 
York fourteen thousand persons willing 
to spend an evening indoors—and about 
half of them willing to spend a couple of 
dollars—to hear Senator La Follette ex- 
pound his theories of governmental re- 
form. It does not furnish even a clear 
indication of what strength the indepen- 
dent candidate has in the metropolis. 

An audience of 20,000, which is about 
what Senator La Follette had, inclusive 
of the crowd in Madison Square Garden 
and the overflow crowd outside in the 
Square, is less indicative of general senti- 
ment than an audience of comparable 
size would be elsewhere in the country. 
Then, too, it is to be remembered that 
there are and have always been a great 
many—numerically, though perhaps not 
relatively—tradicals in New York City, 
and this was their first opportunity to 
hear a radical speech on a genuinely 
National scale. 

None the less, Senator La Follette had 
a reception that might cheer the heart of 
any campaigner. To the crowd that 
heard him his doctrines undoubtedly are 
appealing. His plan for giving Congress 
a veto power over the Supreme Court, 
his declaration that important decisions 
of the Supreme Court always are in the 
interest of the powerful and to the detri- 
ment of the weak, and his determination 
that the question of declaring war shall 
be referred to the people—these ideas 
nick with the desires of the audience that 
filled Madison Square Garden. 


Can the Weak Trust Congress P 


7. appears te be no conclusive 

proof that the Madison Square 
Garden audience—or, for that matter, 
Senator La Follette—thinks below the 
surface of these questions. If the audi- 
ence and the candidate do so think, it 
must occur to them to doubt that a Con- 
gressionai veto on court decisions would 
better serve to protect the weak. 
Granted, for argument’s sake alone, that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
does too often decide cases in favor of 
the strong, it is not in the record of our 
Government that Congress is more im- 
mune to the blandishments and emolu- 
ments of strength. In fact, the general 
judgment of informed persons would be 
that the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment is more easily within reach of 
influence than the Supreme Court. There 
has been fairly clear proof at odd times 
that individual members of the legisla- 
tive branch have been grossly and mate- 
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Senator La Follette discusses his political prospects with Samuel Gompers 


rially influenced by the strong. So far 
as Our memory serves, there has never 
been such pioof against even an indi- 
vidual member of the highest court of 
the Nation. It probably follows, there- 
fore, that if those who are strong should 
influence the Supreme Court to a wrong 
decision they could at the same time do 
something toward influencing the Con- 
gress to withhold the veto. 

Seriator La Follette, indeed, is not 
quite true to himself in the belief that 
Congress would remain immaculate when 
the Supreme Court could be debauched 
by those who are strong. He, in com- 
mon with Mr. Davis, contends that Con- 
gress actually was corrupted by the 
strong to write the present Tariff Law to 
serve the interests of the strong against 
the interests of the weak. That conten- 
tion is not to be accepted as fact, but it 
does go to show that Senator La Follette 
is not quite consistent with himself when 
he believes that Congress, in overruling 
decisions of the Supreme Court, would 
never be influenced by the powerful, but 
would unfailingly render decisions in 
protection of the humble. 

While he was in New York Senator 
La Follette found or had forced upon 
him the occasion to address the Steuben 
Day celebration audience. What he said 
in praise of the Germans in America was, 
in the main, probably true. But the 
speech will serve to recall to the minds of 
people the country over a chapter in 
Senator La Follette’s record which, one 
would think, a candidate would be glad 


to leave in the dark, or at least out of 
the full giare of the spotlight. Senator 
La Follette’s war record is not his strong 
point with the people of the country gen- 
erally. 

On the whole, Senator La Follette’s 
trip to New York probably has not 
strengthened his candidacy. 


The League’s Protocol 


is largely due to the statesmanship 
and fair-mindedness of Edouard 
Benes, Foreign Minister of Czechoslo- 
vakia, that the League of Nations 
through its Assembly has made progress 
at Geneva in its effort to frame a pro- 
tocol that should be acceptable to the 
member nations and should be followed 
by a new international disarmament 
(strictly speaking, reduction of arma- 
ments) conference. This latter would 
naturally deal with military rather than 
naval strength, as no one wants at pres- 
ent to disturb the results arrived at in the 
Washington agreement. 

It was announced on September 22 
that the proposed protocol had been pre- 
sented to the League’s Commission on 
Disarmament with addresses by Dr. 
Benes and representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium. If 
the protocol is duly signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the great nations in the 
Council and ratified in all by fourteen 
member nations of the League within a 
reasonable time, the disarmament confer- 
ence will be called. It is thought that it 
may meet in Geneva next June. It is 
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stated that the protocol draft has been 
made public, but the text in full has not, 
up to September 23, been published in 
this country. 

In its general provisions, the protocol 
seeks to apply practically Dr. Benes’s 
condensed programme—-arbitration, se- 
curity, enforcement. It offers to signa- 
tory nations three methods of arbitration 
—hbefore the World Court, or the 
League’s Council, or a special court 
formed by mutual consent. It proposes 
to insure respect for arbitration by ap- 
plying “sanctions” (in the ultimate 
analysis, that means force or threats of 
force) to the aggressor nation. What, 
then, is an aggressor nation? The proto- 
col in elaborate language says in essence 
that it is one that will not submit its 
dispute to such arbitration or will not 
carry out the decisions of the arbitra- 
tion court; not only one, but both of 
two disputing Powers may thus put 
themselves into contempt of court, so to 
speak, and be dealt with as aggressors. 
A non-member nation (the United 
States, for instance) may apply for the 
settlement of an international question 
under the protocol without joining the 
League. 

Just how compulsion is to be applied is 
a little foggy in the reports that have 
reached America. The League’s Council 
must consent, whether by a majority of 
members or unanimously seems to be still 
under discussion—for the protocol as it 
stands is not necessarily in its final form. 
“Regional accords,” openly arrived at, 
are allowed for a certain amount of mu- 
tual support between nations (France 
and Belgium, for instance) as a guard 
against definite danger (say, attack by 
Germany, -in the case above named). 
Ratification of the protocol is made a 
prerequisite of partial disarmament. 

The comment generally made upon 
this honest attempt to secure world peace 
is, first, that it is an effort to give the 
League substance and reality—or, as 
some put it, to “save its face” by putting 
teeth into Article X of the Covenant; 
secondly, that, elaborate as is the pro- 
gramme, ultimately a consensus of opin- 
ion among the Great Powers is needed to 
bring about the pressure of force, if arbi- 
tration fails, and that the same thing 
was true before the League existed. It is 
too early, however, to weigh the actual 
concrete value of the protocol plan; that 
it is an intelligent and carefully worked 
out proposal to encourage arbitration and 
to keep international rivalries and ambi- 
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(C) Underwood 
Dr. Edouard Benes, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, proposer of a protocol to 
promote peace, submitted to the Disarma- 
ment Commission of the League of Nations 


The Best Kind of Safety First 


Ne agate first is not always a counsel of 
cowardice. It is sometimes the 
counsel of intelligence and courage. The 
proper use for the warning is illustrated 
by the article in this issue telling pf the 
foundation of a new school of tropical 
medicine in Porto Rico. It is also illus- 
trated by the work of the eminent physi- 
cians and scientists who gathered this 
summer for a conference on the problems 
of safety for the white man in the tropics. 
A group of ninety doctors, representa- 
tives of nearly every civilized nation, met 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and took up in 
turn the various diseases peculiar to 
tropical countries with the avowed deter- 
mination of making the tropics a safe 
place for the white man. American 
medical science and the good work 
of American sanitarians have already 
cleaned up Cuba, the Canal Zone, and 
the Philippines; British medical experts 
are endeavoring to make habitable the 
vast lake regions and plateaus of Central 
Africa; while Holland, Belgium, and 
other nations are earnestly wrestling with 
the problem of stamping out disease 
among the natives of their colonial pos- 
sessions. 

Dr. William E. Deeks, Chairman of 
the Convention, hit exactly the purpose 
of the Convention when he said: “Life 
constantly grows more strenuous in the 





North. Coal is higher in price and 
harder to get. Deforestation is a cause 
of worry. Food is higher in price every 
year. Already there has begun a migra- 
tion to the warmer portions of the earth, 
where living is easier and where food js 
less difficult to obtain. Remember that 
there is a vast belt of territory surround- 
ing the globe, on either side of the equa- 
tor, most fruitful and most delightful in 
which to live, that has been practically 
closed to the white race on account of 
the diseases which in the past have taken 
toll. It is our duty to clean up this vast 
territory, to make it habitable, and the 
purpose of this Convention is to corre- 
late our best experience and methods so 
that it will be easier for all of us to carry 
on the warfare against tropical disease.” 

The Convention, international in scope 
and purpose, was held under the auspices 
of the United Fruit Company, which 
maintains nine large hospitals in the va- 
rious cities of the Caribbean and which 
has been foremost in the fight against 
disease and unsanitary conditions in the 
West Indies. 

The work of the United Fruit Com- 
pany in caring for the health of its em- 
ployees and the regions from which it 
must draw its supplies constitutes a 
dramatic chapter in the history of mod- 
ern business. It is typical of the type 
of activity which nineteenth-century 
philosophers would have called “enlight- 
ened selfishness.” The fact that this 
work has been necessary for the develop- 
ment of the company itself in no way 
minimizes the public benefits which have 
been derived from such labor. 


The Generals of the Army 
of Science 


4 was stated at the Convention that 
. hever before had such a distinguished 
group of medical experts assembled for 
the purpose of combating tropical dis- 
ease. England sent a group of men who 
for the last three decades have labored 
to keep intact the health of England’s 
far-flung possessions: Sir Leonard Rog- 
ers, C.I.E., whose work in India won 
him world-wide recognition; Sir Arbuth- 
not Lane, Sir James Fowler, Sir Thomas 
Oliver, Sir Arthur Newsholme, and W. 
W. Stephens, head of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, were pres- 
ent. Germany sent Frederick Fulleborn, 
the authority on parasitic growths. From 
France came Pierre la Pine. There were 
representatives from the South American 
republics which border the Caribbean, 
while the United States was represented 
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by a galaxy of medical and scientific ex- 
perts, foremost among whom were Dr. 
George Vincent, President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, 
admittedly the world’s foremost bac- 
teriologist; Dr. Deeks, head of the 
United Fruit Company’s Medical De- 
partment; Henry R. Carter, surgeon- 
general of the Public Health Service; 
Milton J. Rosenau, of Harvard; Charles 
A. Koifoid, of the University of Califor- 
nia; and Dr. William H. Park, head of 
the New York Health Department. 

Outstanding figures during the ten 
days’ labor of the Convention were Dr. 
Aldo Castellani, whose work on tropical 
diseases is known as a classic, and Dr. 
Frederick G. Banting, winner of the 
Nobel prize and discoverer of insulin. 
Dr. Castellani in one of the initial meet- 
ings said that tropical diseases were very 
much the same the world round. There 
is one exception, the sleeping sickness of 
Africa, caused by the bite of the tsetse 
fly; but the two greatest, most serious 
menaces to health in the tropics are ma- 
laria and dysentery. The doctors have 
virtually conquered plague, cholera, yel- 
low fever, and hookworm. There may be 
sporadic outbreaks, but they can be 
quickly cleaned up, and unceasing watch- 
fulness is all that is needed. 

Malaria, borne by mosquitoes, which 
are bred in the equatorial swamps, is the 
one great outstanding foe of the white 
man in the tropics. It would appear 
that sanitarians and doctors will have to 
work together in order to eliminate this 
worst and most persistent cause of illness 
in all tropical countries. 

The work of the conference is to be 
given world-wide publicity by a book 
which is to be published for free distri- 
bution to the medical foundations and 
hospitals of the world. 

“Tt is a fact,” said Sir Thomas Oliver, 
“that more has been accomplished by 
this Conference than any other concerted 
step toward cleaning up the tropics and 
making it safe for the Caucasian.” 


To Save Cur Game 
“ &y: send something to shoot at!” 
Thus, in “Lorna Doone,” prayed 
the great John Ridd when fear was upon 
him—prayer, not for removal of the dan- 
ger or of his own fright, but for some- 
thing, anything, to bang away at. 
Something to shoot at is a boon for a 
nation no less than fora man. One who 
has studied the subject deeply says that 
“our boys” accomplished their great re- 
sults in the World War because, from 


their childhood, they had something to 
shoot at—good hunting and true sports- 
manship. 

Our National prayer, therefore, might 
well be to spare us something to shoot 
at, something, also, to photograph and to 
see beauty in. And that prayer we can 
answer ourselves by conserving our game, 
largely by properly administering and 
properly observing the migratory bird 
treaty law. That law is administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture through the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, but the 

















Dr. William E. Deeks 


benefits to be derived from it depend in 
large measure upon whether or not the 
public observes it and insists upon regu- 
lations for its enforcement which will 
save the game birds from extermination. 

Under the direction of the Biological 
Survey, an advisory board passes upon 
moot questions affecting regulations. 
This board makes recommendations for 
regulations. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture accepts or rejects the recommenda- 
tions in the light of the biological data 
at his command. 

Of the questions just now under dis- 
cussion, one is most conspicuous. Are 
the bag limits on certain species too 
large? The fact that our game, through 
progressive agricultural changes, has be- 
come much more segregated, or “pock- 
eted,” leads many to believe that some 
of the present bag limits are too broad 
in certain localities, until certain espe- 
cially destructive factors can be educa- 
tively controlled. 

Congress acted wisely in legislating to 
check the enormous waste arising from 
the pollution of coastal waters by oil. It 
is hopeful that similar legislation may be 
enacted for the inland waters, and that 
every State will arouse itself to put in 
force the State laws and municipal regu- 
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lations necessary to check this nationally 
discreditable wastage of crude materials 
and of life in so wide an extent of our 
public waters. 

Meantime most persons who have no 
selfish interest would urge a careful re- 
vision of the bag limits and open seasons 
until such a time as a complete chain of 
adequate reservations can be established 
along the now well-known paths of mi- 
gration, thus insuring food and rest for 
migratory game birds and mammals, and 
a southward extension of the breeding 
range, particularly of geese and ducks, 
and perhaps of swans and cranes. This 
must be supplemented by other construc- 
tive measures which may offset the pres- 
ent excessive development of the elements 
of destruction. Most of all, for example, 
is needed a widening of the areas suitable 
for the sojourn of migratory game birds, 
where a reasonable amount of shooting 
may become available, and where equal- 
ity of opportunity is guaranteed to all 
well-intentioned citizens. 


Keeping Democracy Safe 
For Itself 


ACK of public interest in the pres- 
ent Presidential campaign, wher- 
ever it may be found, may be 
due to one of two causes. It may be due 
to the fact that the voters have made up 
their minds on the evidence they have 
and are simply waiting for the 4th of 
November. In that case, it may not be 
a sign of indifference. It may, on the 
other hand, be due to the idea. that no 
great issues are involved. In that case, 
it may be a sign of indifference, or at 
least irresolution and indecision. 

For a decision already made on the 
evidence at hand concerning the main 
issues of this campaign there is some 
justification, but for indifference there is 
none. So far from being an issueless 
campaign, this is one in which have been 
raised some of the gravest issues ever 
presented to an American electorate. 
They are not mere issues of policy; they 
concern the fundamental law and insti- 
tutions of the country. 

Between now and election day the 
American people should -be re-examining 
the nature of American democracy. 

Every form of society has its own vir- 
tues and its own perils. Chivalry, for 
example, as the very word itself suggests, 
denotes a virtue that was developed and 
could only have been developed under 4 
state of society very different from that 
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of to-day. With the virtues of democ- 
racy we Americans are familiar; but are 
we as ready to see and provide against 
its perils? In this campaign, as in no 
other campaign in a generation, we are 
called upon to face some of those perils, 
learn what they are, and put ourselves on 
guard to preserve our democracy from 
them. 
To deny that there are perils in de- 
mocracy is to be hostile to democracy 
itself. No more discerning observer of 
American life and institutions ever com- 
mitted his observations to writing—not 
even James Bryce—than that great 
French admirer of America and the 
Americans, Alexis de Tocqueville. He 
found in America supremely exemplified 
the distinctive characteristic of democ- 
racy—equality of conditions; and in the 
concluding sentence of his great work, 
“Democracy in America,” he leaves us 
this warning: “The nations of our time 
cannot prevent the conditions of men 
from becoming equal, but it depends on 
themselves whether the principle of 
equality is to lead them to servitude or 
freedom, to knowledge or barbarism, to 
prosperity or wretchedness.” As he said, 
it was because he was not an opponent 
of democracy, in fact because he was 
convinced that democracy was even then 
(over eighty years ago) an “irresistible 
fact, against which it would be neither 
desirable nor prudent to contend,” that 
he frankly uttered what he believed, and 
the intervening years have almost in- 
variably proved, to be the truth. As 
Francis Bowen, late Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard, wrote of him, de 
Tocqueville ‘showed that the welfare of 
a nation under democratic rule can be 
maintained only on condition of such a 
union of general intelligence and religious 
faith with submissiveness to constitu- 
tional restraint, as is rarely exemplified 
in the history of mankind.” It was this 
self-restraint on the part of the American 
people, this regard for the safeguards 
which they had erected against the perils 
of democratic rule, that converted this 
son of a royalist French count to democ- 
racy. He knew French history and was 
well aware of what had happened to his 
country because it had allowed democ- 
racy to step across the line that separates 
it from despotism; and it was with 
French history in mind undoubtedly that 
he wrote, “None but attentive and clear- 
sighted men perceive the perils with 
which equality threatens us, and they 
commonly avoid pointing them out.” 
In this campaign the people of Amer- 





ica are called upon to become clear- 
sighted and attentive in order to see cer- 
tain perils which they have been asked 
by certain politicians not to defend them- 
selves against but to invite and welcome. 

What these perils are we shall indicate 
in later issues of The Outlook. 


They Pay the Price 


r YHE OUTLOOK publishes in this 
week’s issue the second of a se- 
ries of stories dealing with the 

wiles and winnings of fake promoters. 

Other articles in this series will be pub- 

lished in-succeeding issues. 

There may be one group of people who 
will read these articles with a feeling that 
the warning which they contain has no 
particular bearing upon their own for- 
tunes. We are thinking of small-town 
merchants and business men who may 


feel that they are in no personal danger _ 


from the salesman of fake stock and 
blue-sky schemes. 
they may escape his lures, but indirectly 
they are perhaps the heaviest sufferers 
from his dishonest ventures. 

Every time that citizens of their home 
towns indulge in speculative orgies a 
definite amount of money is taken out of 
local banks and removed from the sphere 
of activity of the local storekeepers. It 
is not the remote and wicked financiers 
of Wall Street that suffer most. It is the 
institutions of Main Street that are the 
real losers. When money is properly in- 
vested through reputable banking institu- 
tions or brokerage houses, there is a 
steady and regular increment in the form 
of dividends which constitutes a benefit 
to the institutions and industries in the 
town in which the investor lives. 

From pure self-interest the small-town 
merchant ought to be among the leaders 
of those who are seeking to checkmate 
the wiles of the fake promoter. 


Dartmouth Makes a 
Self-Analysis 


T always seems absurd to question 
yf any long-established institution, and 
yet Dartmouth, not only through its 
faculty but also through a specially ap- 
pointed committee of seniors, has been 
delving into a question of this very kind. 
“Why,” it is asked, “do colleges exist, 
and what ought they to do?” 

The report of the special Senior Com- 
mittee is exceedingly interesting. It is 
interesting because it publishes unblush- 
ingly obvious facts known to many of us 


Directly, of course, 
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and accepted without question merely 
because they concern an ancient institu- 
tion. It is also interesting because it is 
constructive as well as destructive. 

The objects of a college, they tell us, 
should be to stimulate independent think- 
ing, to “inspire to an intellectual life,” to 
encourage undergraduates to dig out 
knowledge for themselves and aid them 
in developing conclusions therefrom, and 
to prepare them for intellectual leader- 
ship. The members of this Senior Com- 
mittee are definitely sure that these are 
things our colleges do not do. They 
state that the way is completely blocked 
by the “lecture course” system, a kind of 
attempt at mass education, which, they 
feel, should be abolished, and the stu- 
dents encouraged to work personally for 
the information they desire. Two para- 
graphs from this senior report might well 
be quoted: 

“The criterion is his [the student’s] 
ability to absorb, retain, and regurgitate 
on the proper occasions about fifty per 
cent of the information the instructor 
sees fit to include in his course, together 
with the latter’s supposedly authoritative 
commentary thereon.” 

“He [the student] doesn’t know how 
to investigate a subject. He only knows 
that if he reads with ordinary care cer- 
tain designated pages of a certain desig- 
nated book he will know enough about 
the particular subject to answer the ques- 
tions he may be asked about it by the 
instructor—who knows that he has only 
read with ordinary care certain desig- 
nated pages of a certain designated 
book.” 

Undoubtedly we have been trying to 
educate, both in school and college, after 
the factory “mass production” fashion. 
On the other hand, for the last decade 
colleges and universities have been over- 
whelmed with enormous student bodies. 
To make possible the highly desirable 
individual touch in education would re- 
quire larger and abler staffs than most of 
our institutions now possess. And yet it 
is an ideal worth striving for. Lecture- 
course education cannot really educate. 
It can at best place in the mind a number 
of conceptions. Real education must in- 
clude a knowledge of the use of these 
conceptions. It must include the equip- 
ping of a mind with intellectual tools and 
a knowledge—a practical knowledge—as 
to their use. It must aid an individual to 
stand on his own feet mentally, and to 

be more than a rather inefficient human 
phonograph record. 

Again, if a college would prepare un- 
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dergraduates for intellectual leadership, 
it would have to make a rigid selection 
of candidates for admission, admitting 
only those of superior talent. This is 
something that the Senior Committee 
demands. Eventually, perhaps, following 
some of our schools, our colleges may be- 
gin to group undergraduates on a basis of 
ability. At any rate, methods should be 
devised for educating a student accord- 


ing to that student’s capacity. This is 
something far beyond the powers of any 
mere lecture system. 

Self-analysis, when carried out so 
painstakingly and intelligently as that of 
Dartmouth, cannot fail to stimulate other 
institutions to do likewise, and out of 
such discussion may develop a method of 
collegiate education more closely meeting 
the spirit and needs of the day. 


Shall the Supreme Court be Supreme P 
By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


SLIP of the pen, or rather of 
A the typewriter, in an article on 

the Constitution which I con- 
tributed to The Outlook of September 10 
has resulted in the receipt of a number 
of letters of correction. I am rather glad 
I made the mistake, because these letters, 
indicating as they do a widespread inter- 
est in the Constitution, confirm my belief 
that the preservation of constitutional 
government is the paramount issue in the 
Presidential campaign. My mistake is 
succinctly pointed out by a member of 
the bar of Rochester, New York, in the 
following letter: 


Rochester, N. Y., 
September 8, 1924. 


Dear Mr. Abbott: 

I quote the following from your 
article from September 10th issue of 
The Outlook, page 47: 

“ , . and the original Constitution 
forbade that any amendment should 
be made prior to the year 1808.” 

As the first twelve amendments were 
adopied prior to 1805, either you are 
mistaken or the said amendments were 
adopted “unconstitutionally.” 

Yours very truly, 
RayMonp H. ARNOT. 


Of course my statement as it appeared 
in The Outlook and as quoted by Mr. 
Arnot is wrong. My argument was, and 
still is, that the Fathers who framed the 
Constitution seriously doubted the wis- 
dom of Congress in certain particulars, 
and therefore laid direct prohibitions 
upon its actions. In pointing out these 
limitations of Congressional power what 
I wrote was this: “Congress, for exam- 
ple, cannot amend the Constitution with- 
out the consent of the States, and “the 
originakConstitution.[that is, the Consti- 
tution drafted in 1787 and effective in 
1789] forbade that any amendment of 
Section 9, Article I, should be made prior 
to the year 1808.” Unfortunately, the 


words in italics were omitted by the 
copyist. 

Another correspondent, the Rev. F. C. 
Reid, of Los Angeles, who was a lawyer 
before he became a clergyman, and whose 
letter printed in The Outlook of Septem- 
ber 10 started this discussion, questions 
my statement that the transference of 
the power of passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of laws from the Supreme Court 
to Congress would be to change the fun- 
damental structure of our Government. 
He ‘still insists that “the claim of any 
court of the right to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of a duly enacted statute is 
an invasion of the rights of the legisla- 
tive body, and a usurpation of author- 
ity.” This, of course, is going back a 
hundred years and reasserting the claim 
of Thomas Jefferson in his contention 
with Chief Justice Marshall. The coun- 
try accepted Marshall’s view and rejected 
Jefferson’s, and for a century the compli- 
cated and difficult business of govern- 
mental administration has been based 
upon the supremacy of the Supreme 
Court in Constitutional controversies. To 
adopt Jefferson’s theory now would be to 
abandon the great mass of decisions and 
precedents which have been woven into 
the very fiber of our Government. It 
would make so radical a change in proce- 
dure that it may logically be said that 
the very structure of our Government 
would be fundamentally altered. 

In attempting to establish his theory 
Jefferson used all the great power of the 
Presidency. Not only that, he also 
brought about the impeachment of one 
Justice of the Supreme Court and threat- 
ened the impeachment of John Marshall 
himself. Jefferson failed. Is there any 
more likelihood that success will crown 
the efforts of Senator La Follette, Mr. 
Reid, and other similar reactionaries? 
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For to go back to a theory of government 
abandoned over a century ago is not pro- 
gressive, but reactionary. 

Mr. Reid argues that, as the Constitu- 
tion does not specifically assign to the 
Supreme Court the power to pass on the 
validity of laws, that power was usurped 
by Marshall and is unconstitutional, 
Marshall, on the other hand, believed 
that this function of the Court was de- 
rived from the Constitution by the doc- 
trine of “implied powers.” This belief 
he expressed in the famous case of Mar- 
bury vs. Madison. Marbury had been 
appointed Justice of the Peace by Presi- 
dent Adams. Madison, President Jeffer- 
son’s Secretary of State, refused to give 
him his commission. Marbury sued in 
the Supreme Court for a writ of man- 
damus to compel Madison to deliver the 
commission. Put into the language of 
laymen, Marshall’s opinion ran something 
like this: 


Marbury was legally appointed and 
could not legally under the Constitu- 
tion be removed or restrained from 
office except for malfeasance. A Presi- 
dent cannot be interfered with by the 
courts in making an appointment, but 
the appointment having once been 
made the appointee has a vested right 
which he can defend in the courts even 
against the President. If a purchaser 
of public lands is granted by the Con- 
stitutional authority a patent to those 
lands and the Secretary of State with- 
holds the patent, the purchaser has a 
legal remedy for the injustice which he 
suffers. The withholding of Mar- 
bury’s commission was a plain viola- 
tion of his Constitutional vested right. 

Is a mandamus—that is to say, a 
writ or order from the court command- 
ing the President and Secretary of 
State to give Marbury his commission 
as Justice of the Peace—the proper 
remedy? It is. But what court shall 
issue the writ? Can the Supreme 
Court do so? Section 13 of the Judi- 
ciary Law of 1789 says that the Su- 
preme Court shall issue such writs. If 
the Supreme Court cannot issue such a 
writ, it must be because the law of 
1789 is contrary to the Constitution. 

The Constitution defines exactly in 
what kinds of cases the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction and 
says that in all other cases its jurisdic- 
tion shall be appellate. Mandamus 
proceedings are not included among 
the cases defined by the Constitution 
for original jurisdiction. But the law 
of 1789 says that the Supreme Court 
may originate a writ of mandamus. 
The Constitution says it may not. 
Which shall the Court obey, the Con- 
stitution or Congress? If it obeys 
Congress, the Constitution is not worth 
the paper it is written on and our 
Nation will fall to pieces, for its very 
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existence depends on the Constitution. 
That fundamental document cannot be 
changed or amended by Congress 
alone. The process of amendment is 
defined by the Constitution itself. 
When the Court is confronted with a 
law which plainly contradicts the Con- 
stitution, it must declare that law null 
and void. 

Marbury was duly appointed Justice 
of the Peace; the withholding of his 
commission is an injustice; he has a 
legal remedy; that legal remedy is a 
mandamus; but the law under which 
he asks the Supreme Court to issue the 
writ of mandamus, not on appeal from 
a lower court but in original jurisdic- 
tion, is unconstitutional. His plea is 
denied. 


Even to a layman the logic of this 
argument is incontrovertible and clearly 
exposes the fallacy of the theory of legis- 
lative supremacy. 

So much for the philosophy of the 


The 


ITERALLY four horsemen of the 
polo apocalypse were these hard- 
riding defenders of the cup. Be- 

cause to the princes and principalities 
and uncommon people in the robin’s-egg- 
) blue bleachers, to their British opponents 
on the field, the game. they played was a 
revelation. A revelation of what a man 
can do with a mallet on horseback, im- 
pressive enough in its four separate dem- 
onstrations; but, more impressive still, a 
revelation of team-work so unusual as to 
amount to fourfold instinct. 


question. A correspondent in Toledo, 
Ohio, puts its practical aspect in a nut- 
shell: 


- Toledo, Ohio, 
Sept. 10, 1924. 


Dear Sir: 

As a subscriber to and constant 
reader of The Outlook I was much in- 
terested in the letter of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. F. C. Reid, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and your reply thereto, both ap- 
pearing in The Outlook for September 
10. 

The best answer to Mr. Reid’s argu- 
ment |in behalf of the right of Con- 
gress to determine the constitutionality 
of its own acts] that I have seen ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the 
Toledo “Blade” of August 9. It is as 
follows: 

“Look at the Congressman with 
whom you are most familiar, and then 
think over the question of whether 
Congress should be made superior to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 
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The country will answer this ques- 
tion, and answer it right, in Novem- 
ber. Common sense will win. 

Truly yours, 
A. J. SPENCER. 

Those who declare that the Supreme 
Court has the despotic power to frustrate 
the popular will forget or ignore the fact 
that the Constitution provides an orderly 
way in which the people may exercise 
their undoubted sovereignty even over 
the Supreme Court. The Constitution 
may be amended whenever a decisive 
majority of the voters so elect. Thus 
the Thirteenth Amendment followed the 
Dred Scott decision of 1857 and the Six- 
teenth Amendment followed the decision 
in the Pollock case of 1895. The will of 
a particular Congress, often passionate, 
factional, and partisan, is by no means 
always the sober and well-considered will 
of a majority of the people. 


Four Horsemen 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


Nothing more becomes a man than 
horsemanship. There is item, a man. 
And then—something considerably more, 


' chevalier, caballero—there is the man- 


on-horseback. And nowhere—now that 
knighthood is dead and the cavalry 
maneuver has practically disappeared 
from modern warfare—nowhere, except 
possibly in the Grand National Steeple- 
chase, is the man-on-horseback so raised 
to the nth power as in International Polo. 

That is one reason why it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to watch British-Ameri- 


The story of a game that keeps alive the skill of chivalry 


can polo sitting down. You don’t need a 
“dope sheet” to register intelligently and 
emotionally on what takes place before 
you. You get it, you respond to it, at 
sight. The thing is patent to every nor- 
mal man or woman capable of seeing and 
feeling. Four helmeted men in blue rid- 
ing furiously knock a white ball in one 
direction—object, goal; while four white 
riders in mad career block the blue’s 
efforts and wallop the ball in the opposite 
direction—hockey on horseback. 


But what speed! speed! speed! And 

















Edwin Levick, New York 








Speed !—man and beast. The British horses were fully as fast as the Americans’, but in speed of instinctive play 
and in quickness of thought the four horsemen of the United States outshone al but one of their opponents 




















International 


With the Americans it was simply a question of being anywhere in the neighborhood of the 
ball. Hitchcock made shots like this all around-his pony with equal ease and power 























luternational 


An “ off-side forehander,” under his pony’s neck, by Milburn, the American captain— 
by common consent the greatest back who ever played the game 
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then, by whip and spur and urge of 
voice, knee, and hand, more speed! Up 
and down and across a field that looks 
in the afternoon light as crisp as a put- 
ting green and half a mile long—and is, 
as a matter of fact, more than three hun- 
dred yards in length—the blue and white 
play flashes. The horses get down to 
running with the utter devotion of whip- 
pet dogs, necks outstretched and bellies 
to the ground. Their drumming hoofs 
throw showers of divots in the air, cut- 
ting up the putting green and convincing 
the skeptical of the committee’s wisdom 
in postponing the games for dry weather. 
When the play is reversed and swerves 
towards the opposite goal, all eight flying 
horsemen, at forty-five-degree angles, 
veer with it as a flock of pigeons on the 
wing wheel in unison, sunlight and 
shadow across their wings. During the 
interval between each “chukker” of- seven 
and a half minutes, while eight cool and 
grave-faced cossacks ride off to change 
their sweating ponies, a small army of 
green-keepers in blue denim deploy in 
open order from the side-lines to replace 
the divots and pound the battlefield back 
to its original condition. 

When the great Milburn, or “Tommy” 
Hitchcock, or Lacey of the Argentine, 
cuts loose on Salisbury Plain, for a run 
down the long field or a scurry along the 
boundary boards, the packed stands rose 
automatically in parallel tribute, a rising 
vote by the “Ayes” in an enthusiastic 
mass-meeting: An actual half-mile of 
hand-picked..and assorted spectators re- 
sponded to the passing of the game in 
their neighborhood as an Iowa wheat 
field answers to the touch of a prairie 
breeze. Vicariously they gulped some of 
the “delight of battle” which the gallop- 
ing horsemen drank “with their peers far 
o’er the ringing plains of windy” Min- 
eola. And, after the second and deciding 
game, in their many thousands they de- 
sisted from the homeward scramble for 
special trains and private cars long 
enough to watch the winning Americans 
—and the no less winning Prince of 
Wales, who has almost become an Ameri- 
can heir apparent—drink deep from the 
well-defended Hurlingham Cup what 
General Bullard in his presentation 
speech happily and tactfully called “the 
waters of Meadowbrook.” 

A noble game! All the joy of hitting 
a ball with something that makes the 
urge to tennis or golf or hockey or base- 
ball—plus horse. Hitting and horseman- 
ship. A venerable game, too, but now 
as always a game for princes and vice- 
roys and maharajahs and millionaires, an 
imperial game. In Imperial China it 
used to be possible, with Mongolian 
ponies at $100 apiece and other costs in 


proportion, for men of moderate means 
to drink the deep delight of what they 
called polo. In this country, as in 
Europe or Argentina, the game is far be- 
yond the reach of all but the immoder- 
ately rich or the immensely subsidized. 
Its prohibitive expense prevents it from 
ever becoming popular except as a spec- 
tacle. Hine lacrime, for it is a breeder 
of fine qualities in horse and man. The 
horse world was combed for the two long 
strings of “ponies” (some of them with 
the breeding and size of race horses) 
which paraded in single file around the 
field before each game. As they filed by 
the crowd rose to its feet and uncovered 
out of respect to the national colors 
which headed each string. They re- 
mained standing in recognition of beauti- 
ful horseflesh and. its equivalent in much 
fine gold. ‘The average value of these 
hundred horses was over three thousand 
dollars, and all together they represented 
an investment of half a million. 

Individually and as a team, with one 
brilliant exception, the Englishmen were 
less impressive than the British four who 
carried the same cup back to England in 
1914 or their invading countrymen who 
in the preceding year almost beat Harry 
Whitney’s famous “Big Four,” consisting 
of the Waterbury brothers, Milburn, and 
himself. The exception was Luis Lacey, 
swarthy and silent, with a football har- 
ness strapped over his injured right 
shoulder, the only man. outside the 
United States who carries the limit polo 
rating of ten goals handicap. A British 
citizen born in Canada thirty-seven years 
ago, Lacey learned his polo in the Argen- 
tine, where he has spent a good part of 
his life in the saddle. It is American 
polo, in style and effectiveness quite on a 
par with the North American game of 
the only two other ten-goal men in the 
international ratings—Hitchcock and 
Milburn. To see these three maneuver 
on horseback and hit the ball was well 
worth the full price of admission. ‘“Cir- 
cus stuff,” said the baseball fan, meta- 
phorically from the State of Missouri, 
who sat next to me among the proletariat 
in the east stand. Morosely silent at 
first, he warmed up as the game pro- 
gressed and began to encourage the play- 
ers with “Atta boys” in a splendid spirit 
of undiscriminating sportsmanship. 

“T’ll tell the world,” said he as Lacey, 
racing past us, lifted a prodigious drive 
far down the field, “I’ll tell the world, 
that guy packs an awful clout!” 

With this shining South American ex- 
ception, all four of our cavalry in each 
game outclouted the enemy—yards and 
yards at a time. And therein lay one 
ingredient of their overwhelming victory 
(16 to 5 and 14 to 5), for besides clout- 
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ing hard and far they smote to one an. 
other in passing or for the goal straight 
and true. The other five Englishmen, 
besides Lacey, who took part in the two 
championship games rode beautifully and 
generally hit with precision. By contrast 
with the world-beaters their drives lacked 
depth, their riding was consttained, their 
whole game noticeably to a layman was 
less effective. Among the Americans 
Watson Webb is admitted to be the most 
finished horseman. He sits in his saddle 
as though he had been dropped into it 
from a great height. From the waist 
down he is part of his horse. Like his 
right-handed mates, he swings a wicked 
mallet in his left hand, but, more after 
the tradition of English polo, he achieves 
his shots by deft horsemanship, more 
“correctly,” as an Englishman would 
say, meaning that a player should first 
try to get his horse into the position from 
which a given shot may be pulled off to 
the best advantage. 

In this sense Hitchcock and Milburn— 
and, with a lesser degree of abandon, 
Malcolm Stevenson-—play with magnifi- 
cent incorrectness. They chuck the r- 
bric and discretion to the winds. “Cir- 
cus stuff,” yes; cowboy stuff, American 
stuff. Anywhere in their neighborhood 
the ball is unsafe: off-side, near-side, 
under their ponies’ necks or bellies or be- 
hind their tails, at rest or in motion, on 
the ground or in the air, they “clout” it 
unmercifully. By contrast to the more 
correct though hardly less devastating 
Webb, they swarm all over their,mounts, 
out of their saddles half the time. In 
their and Lacey’s cases it isn’t horseman- 
ship so much as horse mastership. Only a 
centaur kind of instinct born of lifetimes 
on horseback makes it possible. Milburn 
began playing polo at Oxford twenty-five 
years ago; Webb and Stevenson have 
played nearly twenty years. Young 
Hitchcock at twenty-four and Straw- 
bridge at twenty-seven have had ten 
years of active tournament play. All five 
are saturated with the game. Although 
they don’t have to, all these gentlemen 
actually do work. But business has never 
been allowed to interfere with their polo. 

The papers made more of dissensions 
in the British ranks than the facts justi- 
fied. But even a little discord injures 
morale and saps confidence. Moreover, 
the men who lined up against Milburn’s 
four had had almost no practice as a 
team before the day of the much-post- 
poned matches. Lacey was kept out by 
injuries and up to the last moment the 
most effective combination of the remain- 
ing available players had not been de- 
cided upon. The one substitution the 
Americans made was on account of an 
accident to Stevenson in the last chukker 
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of the first game. For the remainder of 
that final period and throughout the sec- 
ond game Strawbridge creditably filled 
his place at Number Three. The substi- 
tutions of Colonel Melvill and Major 
Phipps-Hornby, on the other hand, were 
made in the forlorn hope of strengthen- 
ing the British side after their poor 
showing in the first game. 

A good deal of the contrast in team- 
work was therefore accountable. The 
team-effectiveness of the Americans was 
even more noticeably superior to that of 
the challengers than their individual 
prowess. Milburn, Hitchcock, and Webb 
have been playing together for five years. 
With Louis Stoddard, now President of 
the Polo Association and also a ten-goal 
man before his retirement this year from 
international competition, they brought 
the cup back from Hurlingham in 1921. 
With Stevenson, who has played with 





With a crippled shoulder he played American polo on the British team. 
Luis Lacey of the Argentine, who saved his side from a worse defeat. 
The Prince of Wales is also present 


and against them in differing combina- 
tions for many years, in the pivotal posi- 
tion at Three they have repeatedly 
shown such combined strength as to jus- 
tify the majority of English and Ameri- 
can polo authorities in calling them an 
even “Bigger Four” than Whitney’s, the 
biggest four the game has yet produced. 
Such team-work as theirs was well-nigh 
unbeatable. It was sometimes uncanny. 
Whithersoever the ball went, there was a 
white horseman keeping tryst with it. 
They knew beforehand where it was go- 
ing, anticipated its arrival, and by that 
split-second of anticipation beat the Eng- 
lishmen to it. Several photographs show 
this graphically: a player about to make 
a shot, the white riders already swerving 
towards the new alignment while the 
dark tunics keep on in the original direc- 
tion of play. Once, when Lacey knocked 
the ball out from behind his own goal 
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line to three of his side waiting for it, 
Hitchcock, starting actually before the 
ball was hit, kept an accurate appoint- 
ment with it, stopped it on the fly, and 
then with one clean shot drove it 
squarely between the goal posts. 

Equally as intimate as their liaison 
with the ball was their foreknowledge of 
one another’s intentions. Generally on a 
combined run down the field for goal the 
back of Number Three, if he is unhin- 
dered, will yell, “Leave it,” to the man 
ahead of him on the ball, thus enabling 
his Number One or Two to ride off the 
opposing back and get up in position be- 
fore the goal. Other contingencies in- 
volve some expression of intention or 
warning. “But rarely was Captain Mil- 
burn’s deep voice heard, a rare voice, 
vibrating with command. He didn’t have 
to use it, Time and again, after a brief 
look over his shoulder, the flying Webb 
would abandon the ball to ride on into 
Lacey or Atkinson, and so clear the coast 
for the hotly pursuing Hitchcock or 
Milburn, while just as instinctively a 
vigilant Stevenson reined in to cover the 
defensive territory temporarily aban- 
doned by his chief. 

Football co-ordination by signal is im- 
pressive enough in its smooth perfection 
on the days of the big games. But here 
was a co-ordination as perfect between 
four men and four horses over a territory 
nearly three times as great without one 
signal, without a word. And here, then, 
was another, and perhaps the most deter- 
mining, of the several ingrediénts of vic- 
tory. 

Practically all of the British horses 
brought over for the use of the challeng- 
ing team have now become naturalized 
by recent sale in America. The Prince 
of Wales sold seven of his best ponies 
which he had contributed to the string 
besides the one he gave to little Miss 
Guest. Fairy Story, Lord Wimbourne’s 
bay mare, which carried Lacey ahead of 
everything on the field during two chuk- 
kers, brought the top price of $10,500, 
and the rest were disposed of at prices 
ranging down to $2,000. This was the 
best array of polo ponies ever brought 
overseas. All agreed that there was little 
to choose between the equine strength of 
the two sides. In several encounters, be- 
sides brave Fairy Story’s supreme bursts 
of speed, the challenging horses outran 
the best that we could do. It was not 
the horse, but the horseman—the Four 
Horsemen—-who overwhelmed the _in- 
vaders in holding the International Cup 
for three years more in America. By 
mutual agreement, on account of the ex- 
treme expense involved, an interval of 
three years must elapse before the cup 
may be challenged for again. 











Commerce vs. Militarism 


Another Socratic lesson on fundamentals of citizenship and social progress 


how some very fundamental con- 

cepts were taught a class of boys by 
the “Socratic” method—a method which 
encourages the members of a class to de- 
velop the desired concepts themselves by 
means of questioning. These questions 
have actually been asked, the replies 
noted, and the lesson built upon the re- 
sult. Should you care to experiment 
yourself, each idea should be developed 
before passing to the next, although fre- 
quently you may have to ask more ques- 
tions concerning a particular point than 
space will permit here. 

In this lesson the typical history of 
militaristic nations and of commercial 
nations is brought out by using Assyria 
to represent the first and the Arameans 
the second. Before beginning the ques- 
tions a brief outline of the histories of 
these ancient nations had been given. 


[ previous articles I have shown 


Teacher. We are talking about the 
Assyrians, who came from Assur, in the 
northeast corner of the Fertile Crescent. 
Were these people likely to be peaceable 
or warlike? Weak or hardy? 

A Boy. They would have to be war- 
like, or Babylon would have crushed 
them. 

Second Boy. They would be hardy, 
being surrounded by fierce people. They 
were most likely shepherds too, and that 
would make them hardy. 

Teacher. Babylon was getting weak, 
and these Assyrians began pushing south 
and west. In the west they drove the 
Hittites back—and the Hittites were an 
intelligent and warlike race too. And 
then they ran across the city of Damas- 
cus, where the Arameans had their capi- 
tal. Would it be any advantage to these 
Arameans to have their city between 
these Babylonian civilizations and Egypt, 
and at the same time in touch with the 
people of the eastern Mediterranean? 

A Boy. Well, they could learn things 
from all those peoples. 

Teacher. They did. They learned 
the alphabet, for instance, from the 
Pheenicians, farther south, and copied 
the Egyptian manner of writing with ink 
on paper, which was much better than 
using clay tablets. But what other great 
advantage would their situation give 
them? 

A Boy. It would help them in trade— 
in commerce. 
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Teacher. In what directions could 
they develop this commerce? 

A Boy. They might trade as far as 
India, and as far south as Egypt, and 
maybe with some places like Crete, 
where they made such fine pottery. 

Teacher. That is just what happened. 
Their merchants moved continuously 
over the Fertile Crescent—from Egypt 
to the lower Tigris and Euphrates Val- 
ley. Now if these folk handled most of 
the trade, what advantages would it 
bring them? 

A Boy. It would bring them wealth. 

Second Boy. They would learn all the 
good things the other peoples knew. 


Third Boy. They would build up a 
fine organization too. 
Teacher. Would it make them 


friendly, or not, with the peoples with 
whom they traded? 

A Boy. Friendly. You'd be friends 
with people you did good business with. 

Teacher. Do you think the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and 
other folk would look upon the Arameans 
as enemies, or would they look upon 
them with favor? 

A Boy. They would be friendly 
toward them. 

Teacher. Sure enough. So they 
would. Commerce builds up alliances 
and friendships. What do yau suppose 
holds the British Empire together—that 
is, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia? , 

A Boy. They are all the same people. 

Teacher. Would that hold them to- 
gether? Didn’t any of their people ever 
break away? 

A Boy. Sure! 
selves. 

Second Boy. They hold together be- 
cause they are afraid of England. 

Third Boy. No, they aren’t. England 
couldn’t do a thing if they all broke 
away. 

Teacher. Well, have they any advan- 
tages by sticking together? 

A Boy. Yes; because if any one at- 
tacks England, or a colony, all can pitch 
in and help. Guess they hang together 
for strength. 

Second Boy. And trade. They must 
trade with one another, and so keep to- 
gether. 

Teacher. Did England get these colo- 
nies through conquest ? 

A Boy. Mostly through commerce, I 


We broke away our- 


guess—even India, when ships began 
trading there. 

Teacher. Well, when Babylon be- 
came weak, and the Assyrians began 
spreading over that part of the world, 
they came across Damascus. In 1300 
B.C. the Assyrians began to spread, yet 
the Arameans were so well organized and 
so highly developed that they kept back 
the whole power of Assyria for centuries, 
though Assyria through this time was 
growing and getting stronger and 
stronger. 

It wasn’t till 732 B.c. that a military 
genius among the Assyrians captured 
Damascus, but the able Arameans still 
maintained their city and their com- 
merce, and survived when Assyria went 
down to a deserved oblivion. In 722 
B.C. an Assyrian general who was besieg- 
ing Samaria seized the throne of Assyria 
and became Emperor, taking the historic 
name of Sargon, and so he is known 
as Sargon II, and he with his descend- 
ants for a couple of generations made 
Assyria one of the great empires of the 
world. 

Sargon II began conquering all adja- 
cent peoples. He then built a great city, 
called after himself Dur-Sharrukin, or, 
as we would say, “Sargonburg.” It was 
a magnificent city, with ornate buildings, 
requiring a great amount of skilled labor, 
materials, and supplies. The total cost 
was tremendous. Were these Assyrians 
originally a wealthy people? 

A Boy. No, they were shepherds and 
the like, half-wild people. 

Teacher. How did they get the great 
wealth necessary for this building? 

A Boy. They took it from people they 
conquered. 

Teacher. Would 
wealth this way? 

A Boy. Sure, if they conquered many 
places like Babylon and Damascus and 
Samaria and other peoples’ cities. 

Teacher. What would become of such 
wealth? 

A Boy. Well, we said they built their 
city and palaces with it. But I guess 
the king got a lot and generals and no- 
bles got all they could get. 

Teacher. Would this affect the way 
they lived? 

A Boy. Guess it would. They’d take 
it easy, and I guess they’d begin blowing 
it in for a good time. 

Teacher. And how 
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sons? Would they be apt to be as able 
as their fathers? 

A Boy. They’d be too used to taking 
it easy and having a good time. 

Teacher. And their sons? 

A Boy. They’d be no good at all. 

Teacher. Then how would wealth 
gained through conquest affect the lead- 
ers of a people? And their descendants? 

A Boy. It would make them soft. 
They’d be no good. 

Teacher. Well, all that happened, but 
at first things went fine. A son of 
Sargon II, Sennacherib, conquered down 
as far as Egypt, as well as Greek cities 
in Asia Minor, and eastward he finally 
crushed Babylonia. And Esarhaddon, 
son of Sennacherib, conquered the lower 
part of. the Nile Valley from the Egyp- 
tians. A little time before Egypt could 
have swept Assyria away, but the same 
thing happened to Egypt that is about 
to happen to Assyria. 

And the Assyrians were very cruel. 
They would destroy a town if any man 
there rebelled, killing all the people as a 
warning. Has any modern nation used 
that plan? 

A Boy. The Germans did in the war. 
They would take a big revenge for one 
or two that would resist them. 

Teacher. Do you know of any mod- 
ern nation that used the policy of 
“frightfulness” to keep conquered peo- 
ples in subjection. 

A Boy. Germany used it in the Great 
War. They destroyed people and vil- 
lages to scare the people and keep them 
quiet. 

Teacher. Do you think this policy 
would work well? 

A Boy. No, it wouldn’t. It would 
make the people so mad they would hate 
the Assyrians and rebel against them 
whenever they got a chance. 

Teacher. So you see the Assyrian Em- 
pire was made up of a lot of nations held 
together by force. Would these subject 
nations love Assyria, do you think? 

A Boy. They would hate Assyria, but 
they might be afraid to do anything she 
did not like. 

Teacher. Would they be loyal to the 
Empire in an emergency? 

A Boy. No; they would break away 
at the first chance. 

Teacher. How would Assyria hold the 
Empire together, then? 

A Boy. By force. It would take a 
big standing army on guard all the time. 

Teacher. Where would all these sol- 
diers come from? 

A Boy. If they had a very big army, 
I guess they’d get men from farms and 
from industries. 

Teacher. Do you think such an army 
would use up many men? 
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A Boy. Fighting other people all the 
time and keeping down rebellions ought 
to use up a good many men every year. 

Teacher. Where would they get more 
men to keep up their army? 

A Boy. Where they got their first 
men—from farms and from industries. 

Teacher. How would this weaken 
Assyria after a while? 

A Boy. Well, they’d run short of 
farmers and workers. 

Second Boy. And they’d be using up 
their best men all the time, too, leaving 
the weaklings home. 

Teacher. But they had to have work- 
ers on farms and in industries, so «what 
would they do? 

A Boy. Well, I guess they’d use slaves 
and prisoners of war. 

Teacher. Would these workers be 
loyal in an emergency? And would they 
work their best? 

A Boy. No; I guess they’d be disloyal 
if they got a chance, and I guess they 
didn’t do any more work than they had 
to. 

Teacher. That is all true, and, fur- 
thermore, they had to use men from con- 
quered peoples in their army. Would 
such soldiers be trustworthy in an emer- 
gency? 

A Boy. They’d do Assyria all the 
harm they could. 

Teacher. Can you think of a similar 
situation in the Great War? 

A Boy. Yes; Germany and Austria 
had taken most of Poland, and Germany 
had taken Alsace-Lorraine from France. 

Teacher. Would men from those dis- 
tricts be a real aid to the German and 
Austrian armies, or sources of weakness 
and danger? 

A Boy. They would be disloyal, and 
surrender to the enemy if they got a 
chance, or even fight against Austria and 
Germany. 

Teacher. Who can give now all the 
bad results of keeping nations subject 
with military force and of using this 
standing army for further conquests? 

A Boy. It uses up the best men, and 
after a while only the men with poor 
physique and brains are left. 

Second Boy. And slaves, or prisoners 
of war, or hired foreigners, have to take 
the place of the fit men who have gone. 

Third Boy. Even the army, after a 
while, would have to take in disloyal 
men from conquered peoples or hired 
soldiers from other nations. 

Teacher. All that happened; and 
meanwhile the steady, intelligent, com- 
mercial Arameans, though they had been 
conquered once, built up their commerce 
again, gaining almost all the trade of the 
Assyrian Empire, and to such an extent 
did business get into their hands that 
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their language became more dominant, 
even in the capital—Nineveh—than the 
language of the Assyrians themselves. 

And another thing. What was hap- 
pening to the leaders—the able group 
that built up the empire in the first place 
and provided all the expert leaders? 

A Boy. We said they got too much 
wealth from conquests and lived easy 
and went to pieces after a while. 

Teacher. So now you have a great 
empire, holding many people subject, 
hated by all, maintaining a huge army, 
but with an army filled with disloyal 
men, with farms and industries filled with 
slaves and prisoners of war, and with the 
leaders weak and degenerate through 
juxury. What was more than likely to 
happen? 

A Boy. Well, somebody was likely to 
take a chance and smash the whole thing 
—and it would go easy. 

Teacher. True enough. First the 
Aramean tribes increased and began 
closing in from the west. Then the 
Kaldi, or Chaldeans, as we call them, 
united with the first Aryan peoples seen 
in that part of the world—the Medes 
and Persians—besieged Nineveh, and 
finally conquered and destroyed it. And 
all the peoples from the Persian Gulf 
around through Damascus and down into 
Egypt were wild with joy at the over- 
throw of their dreadful and cruel con- 
querors. And Assyria never came back! 
While the Arameans, with their rebuilt 
city, highly trained but small and defen- 
sive army, through their steady com- 
merce made their influence felt from 
India to Egypt, and Damascus stands 
to-day, though but two hundred years 
aiter the fall of Nineveh Xenophon, the 
Greek leader, passed that way and found 
of Nineveh only a vast mound of mud 
and refuse. 

Who can give now the heart of this 
discussion? 

A Boy. I guess the most important 
point is that a military nation that tries 
to conquer and hold other countries is 
bound to go to pieces, because they de- 
stroy their own people, and because their 
empire would be filled with disloyal and 
rebelling people. 

Second Boy. And they would go to 
pieces because their leading people would 
be weak and stupid through living in ease 
and with too much luxury. 

Third Boy. And a country that kept 
a good army for defense, like the Ara- 
means, and made themselves strong 
through commerce would be likely to last 
a long time. 

Fourth Boy. And these commercial 
people would be the most civilized, for 
they would be bringing in new ideas all 
the time from all over the world. 








The Piano and Its Effect on Musical Style 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


What is Good Style ? 


N | ANY people consider that what 
is in good style is determined 
by fashion. It is good style. 

they would say, to wear furs in summer 

and transparent silk stockings in winter, 
because fashion has so decreed. Those 
who have more independent minds, less 
swayed by herd feeling, realize that 
fashion, the voice of the majority, is 
necessarily conventional, and often quite 
mistaken. Such was Thoreau’s feeling 
when told by a tailor that he must have 
his coat cut a certain way, because 

“They are wearing them so now.” 

“What have They,” asked Thoreau, “to 

do with me?” In the same way a woman 

of independence will know that furs in 
summer must always be in bad taste, be- 
cause inappropriate. For it is appro- 
priateness in a style, recognizable easily 
by common sense, that makes it good, 

and inappropriateness, however large a 

majority are too dull to recognize it, that 

makes it bad. Flimsy evening dress in a 

mining camp would be in as bad style as 

rubber boots in a ballroom. 

If we bear in mind that taste in art 
does not differ from taste in dress, we 
shall understand why it took the early 
composers for keyboard instruments a 
long while to work out a good style. 
The style they inherited, devised for 
voices, made use of those sustained melo- 
dies, smooth, flowing, and but slightly 
accented or rhythmed, that were exactly 
right for voices, but quite wrong for 
keyed instruments. If one lets one’s 
fingers stray over the keyboard of a 
piano, one finds them naturally picking 
out chords, clusters of keys that fall 
conveniently into the grasp, just as in 
playing that very similar instrument 
the harp (Italian arpa) they naturally 
pick out “arpeggios” (broken chords). 
Detached chords, of which certain ones 
can be accented so that a strongly rhyth- 
mic effect is produced, are thus the natu- 
ral medium of instruments quite as much 
as sustained or, as the Italians say, 
“legato” melodies (“tied together’) are 
the natural medium of voices—instru- 
ments for the dance, voices for song. 
And so until instruments came into wide 
use in the seventeenth century dance had 
far less influence on artistic music than 
song. In the suite, the sonata, and the 





1The substance of this article will appear in 
Mr. Mason’s forthcoming book, “From Song to 
Symphony,” to be published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company for the National Federation of Music 
Clubs.—The Editors. 
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symphony dance and song are indis- 
solubly blended. 


The H. arpsichord 


AM three of the keyboard instru- 
ments—the harpsichord, the clavi- 
chord, and the piano—share one funda- 
mental peculiarity. Their tones are 
produced by a single action (in the harp- 
sichord a plucking of the string by a 
plectrum, in the clavichord a pressing by 
a tangent which remains in contact with 
the string, in the piano a striking by a 
hammer which falls away), and these 
tones cannot be renewed save by a fresh 
attack. In this they differ fundamen- 
tally from the sustained tones, not only 
of voices, but of bowed instruments like 
the violin family and of blown instru- 
ments like the wood or brass wind and 
the organ. All these can sustain or even 
swell their tones. The keyboard string 


instruments have essentially non-sus- 


Figure I. 


From Scarlatti’s “‘Pastorale” 


tained tones, which are loudest at the 
moment of attack and thereafter steadily 
dwindle. The harpsichord, therefore, 
will evidently be at its worst in slow 
singing melodies, where there will be 
holes between the notes, so to speak, and 
at its best in quick, rattling, highly ac- 
cented pieces, where scales and arpeggios 
gyrate and flash, where there is an agree- 
ably exciting strumming of strings, and 
where we are more dazzled by the bril- 
liance and skill of the player than set 
dreaming by the beauty of his thought. 
A temperament ideally suited to such 
an instrument was that of Domenico 
Scarlatti (1683-1757), who may fairly 
be described as the first virtuoso, and 
who in his role of “wizard” reminds us 
of the great piano virtuoso, Franz Liszt. 
“Scarlatti,” says Mr. Philip Hale, “wrote 
music for his instrument, not music that 
might be, if necessary, played on it. 
Seldom does he weave a contrapuntal 
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web. His speech is pungent, decisive. 
The short themes are like rapier thrusts. 
They are repeated with singular insis- 
tence. He loves to surprise in rhythm. 
He is seldom sentimental. The slow 
movement bores him.” And not only 
Scarlatti, but most of the composers of 
those “sonatas” or suites of short pieces 
which were turned out by the thousands 
during the eighteenth century, Couperin 
(1668-1733) and Rameau (1683-1764) 
in France, Handel (1685-1759) and 
Bach (1685-1750) in Germany, wrote 
for the harpsichord largely in the spirit 
of dance, and with the rhythmic energy 
and freedom from sentiment appropriate 
to dance. All kinds of dances from all 
the countries of Europe went to make up 
their suites: lively bourrées and ga- 
vottes, courtly minuets, stately loures 
and polonaises, noble pavanes and sara- 
bandes, and rollicking gigues and rigau- 
dons. In all of these (save perhaps in 
the sarabandes of Bach, which often at- 
tain deep sentiment) we find the well- 
marked, strongly accented, and quite 
unsentimental style of playing suitable to 
the harpsichord. 

To make up for its lack of sentiment 
the harpsichord, besides its brilliancy, 
had one invaluable faculty unshared 
even by the piano: chameleon-like, it 
could change its tone-quality or color. 
Its tones were started by plucking the 
strings with plectra or pluckers. Now 
these plectra could be made either of 
hard, brittle substances like quills, or of 
softer materials like leather, and the tone 
produced would be accordingly brilliant 
and clear, or soft and veiled. Different 
sets of plectra could be thrown into 
operation by pedals. In Scarlatti’s well- 
known “Pastorale,” for example, the first 
five measures shown in Figure I could be 
played with medium soft plectra, and the 
remaining measures with very soft ones, 
like an echo. Thus the frequent “echo 
effects” in the old music were contrasts 
not merely of loud and soft but of op- 
posing qualities, like those of different 
stops in organ music, or of strings, wind, 
and brass in the orchestra. This is one 
of the peculiar effects of harpsichord 
music which is lost when it is transferred 
to the piano.” 


The Clavichord 


HE harpsichord of Scarlatti was 

smaller in size and weaker in tone 
than the modern piano. Still smaller 
and weaker was the clavichord, in which 
the tones were produced by the pressure 
of metal tangents or “touchers” on the 
strings instead of by plucking. Bach 
wrote for this little instrument one of the 


2In our own day harpsichords and clavichords 
have been manufactured by the Chickering Com- 
pany, and plaved in concert by Arnold Dolmetsch, 
Arthur Whiting, Wanda Landowska, and others. 
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Figure II. 
Opening of Prelude IV, from “The Well-tempered Clavichord” 
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greatest works in all musical literature, 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichord.” This 
devotion to an instrument with such ob- 
vious weaknesses and limitations (for it 
is also incapable of the contrasts of tone- 
color of the harpsichord) is explained by 
the supreme importance of expression in 
music, and the fact that the clavichord 
has an expressiveness nearer that of the 
human voice than that of any other keyed 
instrument, not excepting the modern 
piano. Through the tangents the player 
retains control over the strings and by 
varying his pressure can change their 
vibration, can coax from them a curious 
little quaver, called the Bebung, a sort of 
wistful tremble like that of the voice of 
one speaking with deep feeling. This 
gives an intimateness of utterance, a com- 
mand of those relationships of loud and 
soft and light and shade on which ex- 
pression depends, that more than com- 
pensate for any lack of absolute power. 

Consider, for instance, such a charac- 
teristic bit as the opening of the Prelude 
in C Sharp Minor from the first book of 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichord” (Fig- 
ure IT). 

How instinct with feeling is this mel- 
ody! How the phrase soars up to that 
high C sharp with a natural swelling of 
tone that could be sung, as it were, on 
the clavichord, while it could only have 
been plucked on the harpsichord, and 
how tenderly and regretfully it sinks 
back to the G sharp, where it finds rest! 
And how confidently the same melody in 
the left hand corroborates in the second 
measure what the right has said in the 
first; how subtly and thoughtfully it 





etc 


varies in the fourth what the other says 
in the third! In all Bach’s music is this 
sense of utterance, of something weighty 
and significant being said. His music is 
all inner feeling and expression; outward 
brilliance like Scarlatti’s plays little part 
in it. He is very little a virtuoso, very 
much a poet. Above all, he has the self- 
control of the truly strong. He is con- 
tent to suggest rather than fully to real- 
ize, and he loves the clavichord better 
than its bigger and coarser brother be- 
cause he knows so well that art lives by 
delicate and just relations, and not by 
brute force. 


The Piano 


Mort in whose time (1756-91) 
the pianoforte became a formida- 
ble rival of the earlier and smaller in- 
struments, combined in himself the in- 
stinct of virtuosity which Scarlatti satis- 
fied so well with his harpsichord and the 
instinct for pure beauty and noble ex- 
pression which made Bach turn to the 
clavichord, and found both to some ex- 
tent satisfied by the new instrument, for 
which he wrote a number of his later 
works. The increased dynamic range of 
loud and soft to which it owes its name 
(pianoforte means “soft-loud”) must 
particularly have delighted him. Most 
pianists, it is true, fail to profit by this 
characteristic power of light and shade; 
they use only the loud end of the range, 
and ought to be called fortists rather 
than pianists; but in the hands of a true 
poet like Mozart the piano with its ham- 
mers has a far greater range than the 
clavichord with its tangents, and even 
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with the necessary sacrifice of the Be- 
bung is correspondingly expressive. 
Even more important was a peculiar- 
ity of the new instrument of which 
Mozart was quick to take advantage. .\s 
the earlier keyed instruments, because of 
their quickly dwindling tone, had been 
able to produce the effect of sustained 
harmony only by striking the same 
chord over and over again, a special 
technique had been developed to break 
up the chords into repeated “figures,” as 
they were called. Such we see in the ex- 
cerpt from Scarlatti in Figure I, or in 
the well-known first Prelude of Bach in 
the ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord.” Now 
as the piano developed, its tone became 
so sonorous that, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, felt dampers had to be intro- 
duced to stop the vibrations of the 
strings as soon as the fingers left the 
keys. The first result was to limit the 
“figuration” of chords to the stretch of 
the hand; and from this limiiation arose 
the very formal, stereotyped figures for 
the left hand in the early piano music, 
known as “Alberti basses,” and found 
even as late as in many of Beethoven’s 
sonatas (See Figure III a). In 1780, 
however, was invented the damper pedal, 
which made it possible to lift all the 
dampers away from the strings by one 
motion of the foot, thus keeping in vi- 
bration all strings whose keys were 
struck until the foot was lifted and the 
dampers replaced. Simple as it sounds, 
this device revolutionized piano music. 
Not only did it make possible such free 
coursing of the left hand over the keys 
as we see in the example from Chopin 
(Figure III 5), with its great improve- 
ment upon the Alberti bass in interest 
and sonority, but it eventually made 
possible effects of “fusion,” ‘atmos- 
phere,” kaleidoscopic color, undreamed 
of by its inventors. Thus it was the 
steady advance of the piano in sonority 


of tone and brilliance of articulation, in 
rhythmic power through accent, in ex- 
pressiveness through dynamic gradation, 
and in sustainment and fusion of tone 
through the pedal, that made possible 
the vigorous sonatas of Beethoven 
(1770-1827) and the romantic and 
warmly colored pieces of Schubert 
(1797-1828), Schumann (1810-56), 
and Chopin (1809-49). 

It was, above all, Chopin whose mar- 
velous sensitiveness of ear enabled him 
to work out all those possibilities of color 
that were latent in the instrument. The 
testimony, not only of his compositions 
(such as the A Flat Etude, the B Flat 
Prelude, and many of the nocturnes), 
but also of his contemporaries, makes his 
method unmistakably clear to us. “Im- 
agine,” said Schumann, writing of Cho- 
pin’s own performance of the A Flat 
Etude, “an eolian harp that had all the 
scales, and that these were jumbled to- 
gether by the hand of an artist into all 
sorts of fantastic ornaments, but in such 
a manner that a deeper fundamental 
tone and a softly singing higher part 
were always audible, and you have an 
approximate idea of his playing.” Mar- 
montel speaks of Chopin’s “supple, mel- 
low touch, sonorous effects of a vaporous 
fluidity of which only he knew the se- 
cret.”” Liszt described his modulations 
as “velvety and iridescent as the robe of 
a salamander.” This beauty given to 
the musical image (the theme or mel- 
ody) by an atmosphere of more delicate 
tone in which it floats—an effect peculiar 
to the piano and the harp, in which 
alone such fusion of many tones is pos- 
sible—is all the more exquisite when the 
melody itself takes full advantage in the 
interest of expressiveness of the dynamic 
range of the modern piano. In such 
pieces as Schumann’s “Romance” in I 
sharp major, or “Warum,” or the ex- 
quisite “Prophet Bird,” in many of 


Figure III. 


(a) Phrase from Sonata in C major showing the use of the ‘‘Alberti Bass.” 
W. A. Mozarr 
(K6chel, No. 545) 
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* Other Alberti basses and freer accompanying figures 2re shown at page 203 of The 
Romantic Composers, by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
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Chopin’s nocturnes and preludes, even in 
the “Songs Without Words” of Men- 
delssohn (1809-47), not to speak of 
more recent things like the charming 
“Lyric Pieces” of Grieg (1843-1907), 
we find a mingled beauty of songful 
melody and atmospheric harmony and 
color that the piano alone can render. 

Meanwhile the mere physical form of 
the piano was increasing by leaps and 
bounds throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The piano made by Cristofori in 
1720, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York,’ weighs less than 
the iron plate alone (320 pounds) of a 
modern piano, which as a whole weighs 
1,040 pounds. The older instrument has 
a range of fifty-four notes, the new of 
eighty-eight. “One or two octaves of 
the bass strings” in the modern piano 
“contain enough metal to string the 
Cristofori pianoforte throughout.” The 
string on the modern piano correspond- 
ing to the highest note on the Cristofori 
“exerts a strain of 170 pounds for each 
of its three unisons. A few such strains 
would crush the frame of the Cristofori 
pianoforte like an egg-shell.” 

One natural result of this extraordi- 
nary growth was an abuse of the brute 
force of the new piano by those who 
lacked the taste or the self-control to 
respect its native limits. Despite the 
technical interest and even the musical 
beauty of much of his work, a prime 
offender in this abuse of the piano was 
Franz Liszt (1811-1886), who, essen- 
tially a virtuoso, piled up effect on effect, 
and boasted that the orchestra could do 
nothing that he could not reproduce on 
the piano. “Chopin,” says Mr. Arthur 
Whiting, “was a harp and spoke as one 
of the harp family. . . . Liszt knew all 
instrumental languages and their idioms. 
The speech of the pianoforte was his 
mother-tongue, but it was interspersed 
with foreign words; orchestral expres- 
sions were so frequent that the piano- 
forte language was often crowded out. 
. . . Chopin and Liszt stood at opposite 
poles—Chopin withered in the presence 
of the public—Liszt was the creation of 
the public. . . . The playing of Chopin 
transported all to a land of romance 
where every one was king. The playing 
of Liszt thrilled, astonished, and over- 
whelmed. . . . Chopin’s art was one of 
suggestion. He said: ‘I only sketch; I 
let my hearers fill it out.’ Liszt... 
furnished everything and expected from 
the public only cries of excitement or the 
silence of awe.” 

The “overwhelming school,” as Mr. 
Whiting well names it, has on the whole 
failed to keep its hold on our interest. 
Like all sensationalism in art, it first ex- 


_§ These comparisons are given by Krehbiel in 
his “The Tianoforte and Its Music,’”’ page 48 
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cites the nerves, then surfeits and jades 
them, leaving us indifferent and bored. 
Our fathers gasped in wonder at the 
athletic feats of a Rubinstein, and no 
doubt many attendants at piano recitals 
are still more impressed by noise than by 


music; but the better taste has decidedly 
announced its preference for the true 
pianistic style of Chopin, as it is embod- 
ied in his followers—Debussy (1862-— 
1918), Ravel (1875), Scriabine (1871- 
1915), and other modern impression- 
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ists—whose study is rather that of 
delicate sonorities and shimmering at- 
mosphere than of those massive pilings 
of tone on tone, of climax on climax, in 
which, after all, the orchestra is more at 
home than the piano. 


The Key to the Tropics 


A new American medical school shows how that 


key can be made 


By CAROLINE DAWES APPLETON 


r NHE opening of America’s first 
resident School of Tropical 
Medicine in San Juan, Porto 

Rico, will cast a shaft of clear light upon 

an obscure corner of the Nation’s life— 

a scene that is Porto Rican and yet could 

be reproduced in at least twenty States 

of the Union, -barring its attributes of 
local color. It is the home of the Porto 

Rican jibaro or mountain laborer, who 

is an American by act of Congress. 

On the road to Bayamon, or that 
which leads to Manati or Aguadilla, or 
again that which twists in a scarlet rib- 
bon of flamboyant trees through the 
humid valleys of Coamo into the hills 
above Gyuama, are small thatched huts 
elevated by stilts and crowded about 
with banana trees. They are leaning, 
abject, but fairly clean; they are well in 
the path of the purring motors of twenty 
makes of high-grade cars that streak 
past and take heed only of the quaint, 
the archaic, and the picturesque, and 
leave rickety walls and gaping children 
veiled in a cloud of dust. These houses 
are stricken by an ancient blight. It is 
called hookworm. It has a simple, sinis- 
ter sound. In such a house, for instance, 
lives the woman Magdalena, in whose 
veins runs the blood of Spanish con- 
querors and a blend of the stately Indian 
of the Caribbean. Her many children, 
dark, straight-haired, deep-eyed, with an 
odd, small smile trembling about the 
mouth—all are named for saints or for 
those Porto Rican patriots, like Munoz 
Rivera, whose names are the names of 
saints. Her husband, Juan Cruz, wields 
the machete of the cane fields, or, with 
Magdalena and all those children who 
can more than walk, picks coffee upon 
the hot, humid slopes that yield a fine 
berry. Recently, since the revolution in 
Brazil which reared a column of coffee 
smoke upon the southern horizon, the 
United States has come to learn what 
good coffee our godchild grows, down 
there—the same bean which France has 

















Photograph by Colorado, San Juan, Porto Rico 


Colonel Bailey K. Ashford, Medical 
Corps, United States Army ; interna- 
tional authority on uncinariasis and 
sprue; member of Author’s Society of 
Londonand decorated by many European 
countries for distinguished War service. 
Dr. Ashford went to Porto Rico with 
the American Army and remained to 
investigate anaemia, which he discovered 
to be hookworm. His efforts brought 
about the establishment of the newSchool 
of Tropical Medicine in Porto Rico 


ground for half a century. Upon this 
good harvest of the baronial planter Juan 
Cruz and his family depend for their rice 
and beans and for the worm which has 
been his undoing. It is Juan Cruz’s 
curse that the very nature of his labor 
brings about the ills which weaken him 
so that he labors no more. The blight, 
like the word, is a simple, sinister one. 
Through it a certain historical oppro- 
brium, the epithet “lazy” and the term 
“‘po’ white trash,” attaches to Porto Rico 


and to certain sections of the United 
States. 

The entire physical and spiritual life 
of Juan Cruz and the woman, and the 
children whose names are blessed but 
whose future is bitterly problematical 
even under a benign parent government 
in Washington, is undermined by this 
blight. 

Of the technical term uncinariasis, or 
even the simpler “hookworm,” Juan Cruz 
is entirely unfamiliar. He is driven to 
the doctor, to the dispensary, only by the 
pressure of circumstance. 

“Why have you sought our dispen- 
sary?” he is asked. 

“I can no longer work,” says Juan 
Cruz, adding with a note of chill des- 
peration, “You must make me so that I 
can work.” Then, when the whole 
anemic, diseased condition has been re- 
vealed by the terse questions of the 
diagnostician— 

“Of what did your father die?” he is 
asked. 

“Eh?” says Juan Cruz dully. 

“Your father. You say he had all 
these things the matter with him—don’t 
you know what he died of?” 

“Ah, sil”? says Juan Cruz with brilliant 
assurance. “He died the natural death— 
la muerte natural!” 

Thus it appears that the worm has be- 
come traditional. They who have died in 
laboring, sweating, half-starving droves 
in Porto Rico in the early days of hope- 
less ignorance of sanitation and hygiene 
—they died a “natural death” from 
which by the grace of God the brood*of 
Juan Cruz is to be saved. Let us, by all 
means, to war upon the worm! 

There is a new drive inaugurated by 
many powerful scientific foundations, 
operative all over the world. Their cam- 


paigns will be expensive and extensive. 


Highly significant and _ important 
among these is the. new School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine in Porto Rico. The formal 
organization will incorporate the clinical 
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work and existing facilities of the former 
insular Institute of ‘Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene which was the outgrowth 
of the Porto Rico Anemia Commission 
headed by Colonel Bailey K. Ashford, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, 
which in 1904 began a campaign that 
successfully treated over 300,000 cases of 
what the world has since elected to call 
“hookworm disease.” The School will be 
established under the auspices of Colum- 
bia University. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. Ashford, who resides in Porto Rico 
and devotes his energies to the eradica- 
tion of disease from that tropical Eden 
(in which he claims to find. perfection 
beyond any human dream of beauty! ), 
The Ouilook obtains the following an- 
nouncement of the purposes of the 
School, which is the first of its kind to 
be established by American enterprise: 
“The manifest necessity for an Ameri- 
can School of Tropical Medicine in the 
tropics is great, and this school is the 
response to that necessity and is the first. 
In response to the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for men to carry American com- 
merce southward the medical science 
is being called upon daily to furnish its 


quota of representatives, not only to care 
for Americans but to sanitate American 
tropical estates and to care for those who 
travel from the United States to tropical 
cities every year to remain for short pe- 
riods. Not only this, but the laborers 
employed by Americans to work on their 
estates, most of them native to the soil, 
must be cared for as well, disease pre- 
vented, and the threat of physical ineffi- 
ciency averted if American business, as in 
the case of the building of the Panama 
Canal, is to be a success in the tropics. 

“When to all this we add those who 
desire to become medical missionaries, 
and the medical officers of the Federal 
Services who are carried into tropical 
conditions, we can see why an American 
School of Tropical Medicine in the 
tropics is a necessity. 

“An arrangement has been made be- 
tween Columbia University and the In- 
sular Government of Porto Rico by 
which, with the Institute of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene of Porto Rico as 
a nucleus, a School of Tropical Medicine 
will be founded in San Juan, Porto Rico, 
under the administration of Columbia 
University. 
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Workers on a coffee plantation in Porto Rico—‘‘ The United States has come to 
learn what good coffee our godchild grows down there ”’ 
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“The School will open November first. 
The first session will be centered in the 
Institute of Tropical Medicine and Hy- 
giene, pending the erection of an appro- 
priate building for which moneys have 
been appropriated by the Insular Gov 
ernment.” 

The curriculum embraces all phases of 
research and investigation in tropical 
diseases, and an inexhaustible wealth of 
clinical material is available. 

There can be no doubt that this re- 
markable scientific gesture has had un- 
usual support by the insular legislature, 
whose innovations and reforms have done 
fully as much towards the almost miracu- 
lous development of Porto Rico under a 
quarter of a century of American occupa- 
tion as have the Americans themselves. 
Porto Rico has long been recognized in 
Europe as a rich field for scientific re- 
search, and the high ability of native 
scholars was an asset with which the 
Spaniards parted with some bitterness. 
Their sense of loss, remarked upon fre- 
quently in the pages of Spanish history, 
was perhaps unnecessary. Porto Rico’s 
scholars have accomplished the difficult 
feat of remaining Porto Rican while 
assimilating a New World system of de- 
velopment. They have retained a schol- 
arly use of the Spanish tongue and have 
added to it an exhaustive knowledge of 
English, French, and German. 

The new School of Tropical Medicine 
will draw men from many countries and 
will serve to rewrite many pages of his- 
tory. I am reminded by Colonel Ash- 
ford of the pictureful year 1765, when 
the dashing Field Marshal Alexander 
O’Reilly visited Porto Rico. He made 
report to his King upon social, fiscal, 
industrial, and religious conditions in the 
charming isle, and summed up the un- 
fortunate inhabitants in a sweeping ges- 
ture of intolerance. “Lazy!” declared 
the Field Marshal; “and to encourage 
their laziness there is a balmy climate!” 
This flattering tribute to the climate has 
appeased Porto Rican pride, no doubt, 
but there remains the stigma of laziness. 
It is about to be removed from the other- 
wise fair page of Porto Rico’s history. 
The island engages at this moment in a 
whimsical review of critical comment of 
this kind, secure that the stigma is about 
to be removed. A Benedictine friar in 
1778 bewailed the poverty and improvi- 
dence of the Porto Rican; Colonel Flin- 
ter, an Englishman in the service of 
Spain, once expressed himself contemp- 
tuously of the cigar-smoking, hammock- 
swinging jibaro; and a M. Ledru, con- 
cluding a voyage on behalf of France, 
was struck with the lamentable condition 
of the puertorriqueno as being d’une 
paresse et d’une insouciance inconceva- 
ble!’ This bitter historical injustice has 
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We should know. We have 
suffered it in behalf of some of our 
Southern States whose poverty and ill 
health have been but poorly understood 
and interpreted abroad. The apathy of 
our “po’ white trash” need not be con- 
stitutional, but, like the indigent idleness 
of some Porto Rican jibaros who ‘jarred 
upon Field Marshal O’Reilly’s energetic 
consciousness, can be due to a worm! 
At that it is an imported worm. Looss 
in a “Note on Intestinal Worms found 
in African Pigmies” speaks of “the oc- 
currence of New World hookworm in 
natives of Central Africa,” and in con- 


firmation of this a Porto Rican, Dr.- 


Guiterrez, traced the offending worm to 
the African Gold Coast, giving rise to the 
theory that it was brought to Porto Rico, 
as to the southern American Colonies, by 
“slave-traders who conveyed Negro 
slaves, in ships, in olden times.” Prob- 
ably Africa, which harbors so many his- 
torical phenomena, can endure the 
stigma, which, thanks to the lifted bea- 
con of medical science in Porto Rico, is 
about to be removed from the conti- 
nental and Porto Rican American alike. 
“These men are not lazy—they are ill,” 
says Dr. Ashford in a valuable paper on 
“Uncinariasis in Porto Rico,” published 
by the United States Senate. “The 
jibaro has been the lever which has 
raised the bank account of Porto Rico, 
and, with an average of forty per cent of 
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Houses of the poor in Manati, Porto Rico—‘‘ These houses are stricken by an ancient 
blight ; it is called hookworm ’’ 


hemoglobin and two and a half millions 
of red corpuscles per cubic millimeter, he 
has labored from sun to sun in the coffee 
plantation of the mountains, in the sugar 
estate of the coastlands, and in the to- 
bacco fields of the foothills in addition to 
his personal co-operation in other indus- 
tries and commercial enterprises. He is 
a sick man, and deserves our highest re- 
spect and merits our most careful atten- 
tion as a vital element in the economic 
life of the island. The American people 
should take seriously into account his 


future, which at present is anything but 
promising.” 

It was, incidentally, the campaign by 
the Porto Rico Anemia Commission 
which was organized by Colonel Ashford, 
and of which the new School in Porto 
Rico is directly descended, that attracted 
the attention of Mr. Rockefeller, through 
Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, who corrob- 
orated the baneful influence of the dis- 
ease in our own Southern States and thus 
opened a treasury of millions to cleanse 
the entire world of an insidious disease. 


Pretty Girls and Handsome Men 


r NHEY were both good to look at. 
They represented the finest type 
of young Americans—athletic, 

energetic, and ambitious. She was small 
and graceful, with clear, intelligent blue 
eyes, smiling lips, a determined little 
chin, and chestnut curls that fell over a 
finely shaped forehead, distinctly fem- 
inine, yet obviously capable. He was of 
medium height and clean cut. Though 
not of powerful build, strength radiated 
from him. It was a strength of charac- 
ter rather than mere physical force. His 
dark eyes looked fearlessly toward the 
future. His clean-shaven face had still 
an eager, boyish expression. 

They had met at a business college, 
where they had gone to reinforce their 
high school educations before commenc- 
ing the real fight of life. Now they were 
entering the great business arena shoul- 
der to shoulder—fearless and hopeful. 
Idealists, believing the world good and 
that honesty and hard work would over- 
come all obstacles to success. 


By GEORGE WITTEN 


On the upper deck of the ferry-boat 
Frank read to Mildred the “Help 
Wanted” advertisement that had lured 
him to seek a career in New York’s 
financial district: 

Wanted—A young man who is not 
afraid. One who intends to win. One 
who is willing to work for success. To 
such a young man I have a real op- 
portunity to offer. 

Manager, Blank Corporation. 


Frank: had found the Manager and 
perpetrator of this fine-sounding adver- 
tisement incased in a glass compartment 
in the bustling, businesslike office of a 
corporation that was proclaiming loudly 
to the world that they, and they alone, 
held the secret that would, when put into 
operation, revolutionize the steel indus- 
try. 

The Manager greeted Frank with a 
manly handshake, silently appraising him 
for a full minute. 

“T think you’re the man I’m after,” he 
said. “Your coming to me tells me you 


want to win. Knowing men, I can tell 
from your appearance that you are made 
of the right stuff. Be seated.” 

Frank took the proffered chair, his 
heart hitting a few extra beats at the 
thought of his coming up to the standard 
of this obviously great man. 

Then followed a long explanation, in 
“strictest confidence,” of the secret that 
was to revolutionize the steel industry 
and make millions for the men who put 
it into operation. First of all, this great 
enterprise needed men of proved sterling 
quality—men who couldn’t be beaten. 
Next, it needed capital. Now the men 
who proved themselves by raising the 
capital would be the executives of the 
industry. Each would hold a position 
according to his merit—determined on 
by the amount he raised. 

Of course the corporation could have 
a million dollars in a few days, but ac- 
cepting it would mean putting the indus- 
try into the hands of the capitalists, and 
that would end in the enterprise being 
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killed, because its success would be a tre- 
mendous blow to the big interests. 

With the confidence of youth, Frank 
told the Manager of all his hopes and 
ambitions. The greatest of which, of 
course, was Mildred. 

“Splendid!” said the Manager. “Mil- 
dred, you say, graduated with you at the 
Business College. There is a place for 
her here.” He was full of friendly en- 
thusiasm. “Bring her over to-morrow, 
and we will work out a plan by which 
you young people can make a place for 
yourselves in the world—working side by 
side.” He slapped Frank on the back 
and threw a fat arm across his shoulders. 
“To-morrow, my boy,” his voice was low 
and earnest, “we will start the big fight.” 

So Frank was taking Mildred to meet 
the Manager. Their eyes sparkled with 
the thrill of the enterprise on which they 
had set out. On that day they were go- 
ing to start their big life struggle—just 
as did the daring young men and women 
‘who first ventured into the great Ameri- 
can wilderness and together overcame 
obstacles and built homes for themselves. 

The Manager beamed on them be- 
nignly. He loved honest people. The 
more honest and more credulous, the 
more he could make from them. Here 
was a couple he could mold to his own 
liking. 

“IT have been thinking of you young 
people,” he said in his kindly, bland 
voice. “First we will go over the plan 
together for Mildred’s sake; then I have 
drawn up two lists of people for you to 
see. It will only take a short time to 
raise the necessary capital. When that 
is done, we will open branch offices in all 
the big cities. I think we shall put you 
in charge of our Philadelphia office. You 
two could manage our force there very 
nicely.” 

After a further explanation of the 
“secret,” he gave them each a list of 
prospective stock purchasers to call upon. 
In their first enthusiasm they did not no- 
tice that all the names on Mildred’s list 
were men, and all on Frank’s women. 
Later Mildred found that all her pros- 
pects were elderly business men, while 
Frank’s were women of means around 
the ages of thirty-five and forty. After 
a few days Mildred was booked up for a 
number of luncheons and dinners. These 
elderly business men had too much to do 
during business hours to give their atten- 
tion to a new enterprise, but they were 
always glad to go to some quiet restau- 
rant where there were no distractions 
and talk the matter over. 

At first Mildred had declined these in- 
vitations; then she found that her pros- 
pects lost interest in the enterprise. Well, 
she was out to win, and if it was neces- 
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sary to eat lunches and dinners with 
elderly men to succeed, then eat she 
would. These téte-a-téte parties proved 
both pleasant and profitable. For gen- 


erally Mildred’s laughing eyes and Cu- - 


pid’s-bow lips could persuade her escort 
to take a little flutter, say, five hundred 
or a thousand dollars. These little flut- 
ters called for more dinner parties, and 
sometimes an evening at the theater. 
But she was “producing,” and the Man- 
ager was highly pleased with her work. 
She became an adept at “stringing” 
her prospects. Often the first small flut- 
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ter of an investment was followed by a 
larger stake. Mildred had charm, she 
was a prize to be coveted, and the elderly 
business men had hopes. Mildred was 
always careful that she never entirely 
crushed these hopes; she would simply 
put off their fulfillment to another day. 

Life to her became one continual 
round of luncheons, dinners, and thea- 
ters, interspersed with rides in luxurious 
automobiles and occasional sails in 
yachts. Her commissions on the stock 
she sold were handsome, but it took most 
of this money to buy the clothes she 
found it necessary to have to keep up 
with the people and places she fre- 
quented. Of course her own resources 
were often augmented with costly pres- 
ents of furs and jewelry from the more 
hopeful of her elderly admirers. 

It was a relief to Mildred that she saw 
little of Frank these days, for he too was 
busy. Afternoon teas, luncheons, din- 
ners, bridge parties, matinées, automobile 
rides, all took up his time. But he too 
was “producing,” and the Manager was 
highly pleased with his work. 

Ladies of uncertain age like to have 
their friends see them in company with 
a good-looking young man, especially if 
he is polished and attentive. Frank was 
both. He was no longer clean shaven, 
having cultivated a neat little mustache. 
He wore spats, carried a cane, and talked 
with a languid droll. 

When Frank and Mildred were to- 


gether on Sundays, as they usually were 
during the first few weeks after they be- 
came stock peddlers, their conversation 
was restrained. There was much that 
each had to hide from the other. In 
each other’s presence they felt ashamed 
of the methods they were using to raise 
funds for the great enterprise, but they 
consoled themselves that they were 
merely working for a big purpose, and 
that when the funds were raised they 
would set the present life aside and set- 
tle down. 

In time their Sundays were taken up 
by their prospects. For weeks they 
never saw each other. The Manager 
was shrewd enough to keep them apart 
in the office, and now they only went to 
the little town in New Jersey when they 
were worn out and needed rest; then 


_they spent most of their time sleeping. 


The branch office in Philadelphia was 
forgotten, and the home they had 
planned seemed now like a childish 
dream. They were both blasé, cynical. 
They cared nothing for each other, or for 
any one else. Gradually they came to 
realize that they were part of a gigantic 
swindle, but it didn’t worry them. When 
they did think about it, it was merely to 
look around for other fields of operation 
when the Corporation blew up, as they 
knew it would sooner or later. 

There are hundreds of Mildreds and 
hundreds of Franks who by their charm 
and personality are separating unwary 
men and women from their money and 
turning it over to scores of Managers, 
who daily set their traps for young 
Americans of sterling quality, whom they 
can send out to unwittingly filch the 
public. These Managers are clever, and 
never are they guilty of even suggesting 
methods that are not honest and worthy. 
They merely engineer matters so that the 
young people they dupe are thrown into 
contact with necessary temptations. 
Read the “Help Wanted” columns of the 
Sunday papers, and you will find num- 


_bers of these trap ads. 


The writer in answering these adver- 
tisements came across several concerns 
conducting schools for the purpose of 
training young men and women to be- 
come “gyp” stock salesmen. The in- 
structors of these schools are loud in 
their denunciations of dishonest methods, 
yet in every lecture to their pupils they 
insidiously instill thoughts of schemes 
that would be sure to “produce,” but 
which they know are dishonest and 
which they know many of the class will 
practice. These concerns not only rob 
the public of money, but they daily rob 
young men and women of their self- 
respect, and start them on the downward 
path. 
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lr MORE men carried Howard Watches, fewer house- 
holds would be constantly in the dark as to the correct 
time of day. 
Oh! the clocks in some people’s houses! They may 
: | ‘be fast, they may be slow—-and nobody knows which 
~ —that is, for sure. 
And that’s another reason why “the man of the 
\- Howard Watches are house” should be equipped with a thoroughly good, 
made in various sizes and ’ : 
reliable, accurate watch. Howard Watches are provid- 


range in price from $60 : : 
S, to $180. Call onaHoward ing accurate time, for clocks in thousands of homes. 











jeweler in your vicinity— - 
‘ he is agood man to know. THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Established 1853 
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New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 
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The Book Table 


An Amphibious Hobo 


A Review by GREGORY MASON 


HETHER they deal with un- 
VW usual experiences or not, 
most travel books are the 


work of mediocre or worse than mediocre 
writers. A few are the work of gifted 
authors describing ordinary experiences. 
Once in a blue moon a writer of rare 
talents describes experiences of unusual 
interest, and the result is a travel book 
to buy, borrow, or beg. 

Such a volume is “Voyaging,” by 
Rockwell Kent." To begin his voyage 
Kent made a little preliminary jaunt of 
seven thousand miles, from New York to 
Punta Arenas, in a freight steamer. At 
Punta Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan, 
the southernmost city of the world, he 
bought a lifeboat from awrecked steamer. 
“She was a double-ender, clinker-built, 
with light, bent ribs. The stem was splin- 
tered; seven planks were stove or rotten; 
she was warped, dry as a bone, and open 
everywhere. She was of slipshod factory 
construction, with every knee and brace 
a false one sawed from straight-grained 
plank. Such was our boat, a derelict. 
She cost me twenty dollars.” 


1Voyaging. By Rockwell Kent. G. P. 
Putnain’s Sons, New York. $7.50. 
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In this boat Kent and his partner in 
adventure, an erratic young Norwegian, 
the ex-mate of a windjammer, started for 
Cape Horn. All circumstances consid- 
ered, it seems fair to say that the feats 
of Thomas Fleming Day, William Nut- 
ting, and John Kelly, each of whom 
crossed the Atlantic in a small sailboat, 
were cautious and colorless by compari- 
son with Kent’s accomplishment. 

When Kent and his partner reached 
Tierra del Fuego at the head of Admi- 
ralty Sound, they left their boat and took 
to their feet. With nothing else to carry 
them, they cut a new trail across an un- 
explored piece of mountain range. Foot- 


sore and penniless, they made their way | 


to the small town of Ushuaia, the south- 
ernmost village in the world, as Punta 
Arenas is the southernmost city. Nearly 
everywhere they were hospitably re- 
ceived by Indians, poachers, outlaws, 
and exiles, who considered Kent’s flute- 
playing ample compensation for the food 
and lodging given to the wanderers. At 
Ushuaia, Kent borrowed a small sloop. 
In this he penetrated the Wollaston 
Islands to within a few miles of Cape 
Horn, when the boat’s proprietor lost his 
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courage, in the face of snorting weather, 
and turned homeward. 

Even from such a brief sketch it can 
be seen that this was an adventure rare 
enough to give even a commonplace 
writer an interesting book. But Kent’s 
record of his voyaging is a work of art. 
To those who enjoyed the drawings with 
which Kent illustrated the story of his 
Alaskan experiences in “Wilderness” the 
black-and-white illustrations in this vol- 
ume will be a delight. Moreover, the 
book is delightfully written—now and 
then there are really purple patches in 
Kent’s prose. 

Not the least of the abilities of this 
versatile amphibious hobo is his knack 
for picking out the important facets of 
everything he sees. As he crosses the 
track of Darwin’s ship Beagle (which, by 
the way, a great passenger vessel is soon 
to follow in circumnavigating the whole 
continent of South America), and as he 
picks up the footprints of the early mis- 
sionaries and traders, his comments have 
the nutty flavor of good biography and 
history. 

A rollicking spirit blows through 
“Voyaging,” crude sometimes, but clean 
and strong like the winds of the Horn. 
Here is a specimen, a glimpse of the 
weary American and the lame Norwegian 
arriving at Ushuaia: 

. .. The mate was spent with pain. 

“Let’s rest a bit,” he said as we 
reached the outskirts of the town, “be- 
cause we’ve got to blow in in style.” 

In a few minutes he could stand it. 
With heads thrown back and swinging 

arms, to our marching tune of “John 
Brown’s Body” we tramped in. 

The dogs announce our coming, folk 
come to their doors and stare. 

“Where are you from?” asks a fel- 
low. 

“Admiralty Sound.” 

“God! Where are you going?” 

“CAPE HORN!” 


The New Books 


FICTION 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENs 
(THE). By Rafael Sabatini. 2 vols. Hough 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Dramatic episodes of history (sirailar 
to Dumas’s “Celebrated Crimes’’) related 
by a novelist and historian. 


RED SAND. By T. S. Stribling. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York. $2. 

Offhand it is hard to recall any Ameri- 
can novelist since Richard Harding Da- 
vis who has had much success with the 
Latin-American scene. Our fiction wri- 
ters with a flair for exotic background 
go to Africa, the Near or Far East, and 
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Slow Thinking, Quick 
Acting Type 


Signs That Reveal Character 
—at a Glance 


Do you know some people who look like the types shown above? Do you know some 
who have the mouth of one, the nose and eyes of another and the ears of still another? 
The size and shape of their features tell exactly what kind of men and women they 


are. 








Moderate, Well Balanced 
Type 


Quick Thinking, Slow 
Acting Type 


Learn the meaning of these little facial signs and you have the wonderful secret 


of analyzing character, which is the sure, quick way to business and social advancement 


HEREVER you _ go-—whatever 
you do—you are bound to meet 
people. Your ability to say and do the 
things that please them—your ability to 
make them think what you want them to 
think—to make them believe what you 
want them to believe—to make them do 
what you want them to do—all this de- 
pends on your ability to size them up. 


That is the real secret of putting big 
ideas across in every business—it is the 
secret of popularity—it is the secret that 
makes men big—it is the secret which, 
consciously or subconsciously, lies behind 
every success, in every field of ‘human 
activity. 

How to Read Character 
At a Glance 

Written on the face and body of every 
man, woman and child are unmistakable 
signs of their character and abilities. The 
color of their hair, the size and shape of 
their hands—the eyes—nose—chin—all 





Over 100,000 Sold 
At $5.00 


We have just printed a splendid new 
edition of Dr. K. M. H. Blackford’s 
“Reading Character at Sight.’”’ The edi- 
tion was large enough to permit us to 
offer the famous course at a fraction of 


the former price. 
. PLUS 
DELIVERY 














denote certain definite traits of character. 
These signs and their meanings have at 
last been classified and tabulated in an 
amazing new course which shows you 
how to analyze yourself and others at a 
glance. 

In this wonderful new course, entitled 
“Reading Character at Sight,” Katherine 
M. H. Blackford, M.D., the world- 
famous character analyst, reveals the 
tell-tale signs that denote both character 
and abilities. Dr. Blackford has been 
employed at record fees by such corpora- 
tions as the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mig. Co., the Scott Paper Co. and other 
big concerns, to pick and place rightly 
the men they employ. And 98% of Dr. 
Blackford’s selections have made good at 
the jobs in which they were placed. 

As a result of Dr. Blackford’s revelations 
thousands of men and women have decided 
just what their iife work really is and have 
thereby doubled and tripled their salaries. 
Others have saved themselves from busi- 
ness disaster and unscrupulous partners. 
Many salesmen are using the knowledge 
they gained to judge and approach their 
prospects. Executives use it in dealing with 
their employees. Lawyers are finding it of 
great help in their court work and in their 
action toward clients. Public speakers em- 
ploy it in judging their audience, and in 
debate. 


Leaders of Men Are 
Readers of Men 


Every great success is built on the ability 
to judge people. Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Ford—every prominent man you ever heard 
of—succeeded largely because he knew 
how to pick men accurately and quickly. 
The man skilled in character reading looks 
upon a stranger as on an open book. Ease 
and confidence are his, due to a complete 
knowledge of that person’s true character. 


And now you too can acquire this suc- 
cess-making power through Dr.. Blackford’s 
wonderful new course “Reading Character 
at Sight.” These seven interesting handy 
booklets are well-bound and printed in 
large clear type. They contain scores of 
half-tone illustrations which bring out 
clearly the impertant little points empha- 
sized by Dr. Blackford. They show you 
how to quickly analyze yourself and others. 
Maybe you are in the wrong job. Perhaps 
your real ability is being wasted. If so it 
may be costing you thousands of dollars 
every year. Don’t go on in doubt when a 
few minutes’ pleasunt reading will reveal 
startling truths about yourself. 


Send No Money 
Special Offer 


Over 100,000 delighted people paid $5.00 
for Dr. Blackford’s remarkable system. 
Now, thanks to a huge printing, you can 
get this splendid course for only $1.98. Mail 
the coupon at once and when the postman 
hands you the course deposit this special 
price plus delivery charges with him. 

Keep these seven wonderful booklets for 
five days—examine them thoroughly—put 
their teachings into practice and note the 
immediate results. Then, if you’re not ab- 
solutely satisfied, return the course to us 
and we will promptly refund your money. 
Mail the coupon now. Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. B-410, Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. B-410, Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: You may send me on five days’ trial 
Dr. Blackford’s course, ‘“‘Reading Character at 
Sight,’’ which formerly sold for $5. When the 
postman hands me the course I will deposit with 
him the special price of $1.98 plus delivery charges, 
with the understanding that after 5 days if I am 
not absolutely delighted with the course, I may 
return it and I get my money back. 
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The Seven Seas 


—and home again! 


Stirring and fascinating subjects—dealing 


with foreign countries and our own, with yesterday and today— 


are discussed by able writers in this fall’s books. 


tive list is given below. 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING 
OF THE EAST 


Studies of Political Progress in Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, and the Philippines 
By George Mctthew Dutcher 
Professor Dutcher had the advantage of 
personal observation in the countries of 
which his lectures treat. Practically every 
important issue involved in any part of the 
East is discussed by this able writer. 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


FLASHES OF SILENCE 
By George Clarke Peck 


A wide variety of themes is discussed by 
Dr. Peck with the charm and richness that 
disclose again the fine quality of his culture, 
the amplitude of his scholarship, and his 
rare gift as an interpreter of events, indi- 
viduals and essential principles of life and 


conduct. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


BLUE TIGER 


By Harry R. Caldwell 


A book of thrilling hunting adventures 
covering a period of twenty years residence 
in China. The author was a member of the 
American Scientific Expedition under the 
leadership of Roy Chapman Andrews and 
contributed over twenty thousand scientific 
specimens to American museums. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


A representa- 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: 
PROPHET-PREACHER 
By Edward S. Ninde 
This biographical volume of George White- 
field, the foremost preacher of his day, sets 
fourth in striking fashion ‘‘the real White- 
field, the prophet-preacher who left his im- 
press on two continents.” It is by far the 
most fully illustrated life of Whitefield ever 
published. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA UNDER 
THE SOVIETS 
By Bishop Richard J. Cooke 

Bishop Cooke gives an epitome of the 
principal events that have affected the 
Orthedox Church of Russia during the last 
seven years. Here we get in a connected 
whole and in proper perspective many of the 
scattered fragments of authentic information 
that have appeared from time to time in the 
public press or in many volumes. 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE ECONOMIC WASTE 
OF SIN 
By Lahman Forrest Bower 


Sin is always wasteful—in character, in 
morals, in economic dividends, in spiritual 
values. In this volume an appraisement is 
made of the wastefulness of sin in the realm 
of economics. 


Trice, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent, anywhere, free on request 
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Sixty-one Years in Business 
Now Insuring Nearly 
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Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND AC- 
COUNT SHEET, which you may have for the asking, also additional sheets, 
as needed. A month’s trial will help you. A few months’ trial will convince 
you that the Budget helps you to make the most of your income. Address 


Family Finance 


Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. The Family 
Budget, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminates 
unprofitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. The pro- 
tection of the family, the education of the children, assured independence for 
old age, can all be made possible through the Family Budget. Those respon- 
sible for Family Welfare have always had these things at heart, but today are 
studying them with a deeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is get- 
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the South Seas, but by chance or design 
the better ones seem to have avoided 
those countries of color which are at our 
very doorstep. With the pleasure which 
novelty brings, therefore, we mark the 
rise of a first-rate American writer who 
understands the psychology of the people 
across the Caribbean. 

In his first novel, “Birthright,” Mr. 
T. S. Stribling handled Negro characters 
with an understanding which marked 
him as unique in a literary age dominated 
by the popular magazine insistence that 
story populations must be one hundred 
per cent American. His second book, 
“Fombombo,” showed no new capacities 
of importance, but in “Red Sand” he 
more than fulfills his earlier promise. 
Like Richard Harding Davis, he has 
gone to Latin America for his scene, but 
“Red Sand” is distinctly superior to any 
novel written by the hero of 1898. For 
not only is Stribling a born story-teller, 
but he has something important to say. 
Moreover, he has had the courage to put 
no character in this vivid drama of bull- 
fighting but Venezuelans, and he has had 
the skill to make all the characters live. 
To the superficial, “Red Sand” may be a 
romance with a tragic ending; to the dis- 
cerning it is a work of art. 

BIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL BOTHA. By Ear! Buxton. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $5. 


The former Governor-General of South 
Africa does not claim to have written a 
complete biography of the man who 
probably did more than any one else to 
shape the Union of South Africa and to 
keep it loyal to the Allied cause during 
the Great War. He merely records his 
own personal reminiscences of a man 
who was at once a lovable human being, 
a great commander in peace as well as 
war, and an international figure of un- 
usual interest. The book is somewhat 
overburdened by trivialities, but full of 
valuable material. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS. 
topher Benson. G. P. 
York, 

Essays upon many notable figures, in- 
cluding Ruskin, Mrs. Oliphant, Oscar 
Browning, Henry James, and Rupert 
Brooke. 


By Arthur Chris- 
Putnam’s Sons, New 


POE: MAN, POET, AND CREATIVE THINKER. 
By Sherwin Cody. Boni & Liveright, New 
York. $2. 


‘In this book, as much compilation as 
treatise, the author has done good service 
by assembling and arranging the salient 
facts of Poe’s life and work. Inevitably 
his own critical apparatus has been set 
going. Smith’s facts about: the “real 
Jones” are bound to be selected as well as 
collected, since Smith, as well as Jones, 
is a man, and not merely a mechanism. 
Having chosen Jones as a theme worthy 
of his typewriter, Smith’s good opinion 
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~ KIPLING 


Authorized Edition in a New Form 


[i c publication of this authorized 
edition of Kipling’s works in nine 
beautiful volumes at a new low 
price within the reach of every book 
lover and student is a notable event in 
the history of book-making. No home 
library can call itself complete without 
its set of Kipling, of whom Howells said, 
“He is the most original poet who has 
appeared in his generation; his is the 
lustiest voice now lifted in the whole 
world—the clearest, the bravest, with the 
fewest false notes in it.” 

Kipling is read by all the family. 

His novels and his poems strike deep 
to the hearts of women and play upon 
their emotions. To men he talks in their 
own language, portraying their own feel- 
ings, convulsing them with laughter, 
holding them spellbound before pathos 
and power. 

No family can claim a_ balanced 
knowledge of human nature if its mem- 





A Few of the 200 Titles 


Soldiers Three 

Story of the Gadsbys 

In Black and White 

Under the Deodars 

The Phantom ’Rickshaw 

Wee Willie Winkie 

Plain Tales From the Hills 

Life’s Handicap 

Stories of Mine Own People 

The Light That Failed 

Departmental Ditties and Barrack- 
Room Ballads 

From Sea to Sea 

Letters of Marque 

From Sea to Sea 

Letters of Travel 

American Notes 

From Sea to Sea 

American Notes 


City of Dreadful Night 











Reduction in Price 








bers have not come face to face in Kip- 
ling’s rollicking ballads with such seamy 
heroes as Danny Deever, Tommy Atkins, 
Bill ’Awkins, or with Gunga Din and 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy. 


The Thousandfold Thrill of Life 


A horny-handed and sin-seared skip- 
per, a lawless soldier with a light-o’-love 
in every port, a cattle keeper on ship- 
board, an engineer amidst his oily en- 
gines, are put’ before us—says the editor 
of The Warner Library—so that we 
recognize them as lovable fellow-crea- 
tures responsive to the thousandfold 
thrill of life. 

An electric cable, a steam-engine, a 
banjo, or a mess-room toast offer occa- 
sion for song; and lo! they are converted 
by the alchemy of the imagination until 
they become a type and an illumination 
of the red-blooded life of mankind. The 
ability to achieve this is a crowning 
characteristic and merit of Rudyard 
Kipling’s work. 

Had Kipling stopped with his rollick- 
ing ballads of the barrack-room he would 
have won his place in the hall of famous 
poets, but he went further and higher as 
the uncrowned laureate of the English- 
speaking people. 


at a Sweeping 


The demand for Kipling grows apace. 
The records of the booksellers show that 
twenty times more Kipling books are 
sold to-day than were ten years ago. 

To meet this insistent demand and to 
put Kipling within the reach of every 
home book-shelf or library table, this 
authorized edition with its new form and 
low price is offered. 

These nine attractive volumes are 
printed on good paper in clear, large type 
and handsomely bound in cloth. It is 
only by special arrangement that we are 
able to make this remarkable offer for 
Outlook readers. 


Send No Money Now 


Just send the coupon by early mail and 
receive your set without a penny of cost 
to you and without obligation of any 
kind. 

Spend five days under Kipling’s magic 
spell. Then make your own decision. 

Act now, lest you forget and so miss 
this really great opportunity. 


The’ Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. ris v:00ds sess sessnseccsussens ' 


Gentlemen : Please send me on approval and without 
obligation on my part, the nine-volume set of Rudyard 
Kipling, Within five days I will either send you 
C- $2 as first payment, and after that five monthly pay- 
ments of $2 each (5 per cent discount for cash), 

Or I will return the books at your expense and owe you 
nothing. 
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The Worm at the Root 


A worm can bore away unnoticed 
at the root of a plant or tree and 
cause decay and death. 

Is the worm of disease boring 
away unnoticed at the roots of your 
system? 

Many constitutional diseases, 
such as Bright’s or Diabetes, can 
creep into your system unsuspected 
until they become chronic and per- 
haps incurable. 

There is one definite check-up on 
your health which discloses the 
danger signal when the worm of 
disease starts its work. This check 
is a periodical urinalysis. By it we 
keep watch and ward over the state 
of your health, notify you when the 
slightest irregularity has started, 
protect you against disease getting 
a grip on your system unsuspected. 

This BUREAU, the oldest and 
largest in the country, the original 
health protection service, makes 
this examination for you periodi- 
cally, does all the work, takes all 
the bother and trouble off your 
shoulders, gives you a health report 
every three months that is your 
physical trial balance—all for a 
very modest fee. The cost is so 
small that you cannot afford to be 
without this service. 

Send this coupon today for in- 
teresting treatise on health protec- 
tion. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
O. 14 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS, 

O. 104, Republic Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: Please send me today, free 

of charge, your health protection treatise, 

“The Span of Life.” 

PED. cceiitctgnensnnsennonsnne 

OD, sciccinissisnsitiinindinacideaiccicssichuinteaniciddasaininitiaiammaada 














of that gentleman is insensibly height- 
ened. If Jones has been a fighting man 
and made enemies, Smith is his predes- 
tined champion. Mr. Cody has a little 
of the air of proprietorship which belongs 
to biographers in general. He leans too 
readily towards superlatives in his praise 
of Poe as man, poet, and creative thinker. 

His sense of humor does not always 
serve him. He does not seem to feel the 
frequent bombast and hifalutin of Poe’s 
private letters. He finds only beauty in 
Poe’s relation to the child cousin whom 
he married; and he finds nothing ludi- 
crous in Poe’s philanderings with other 
women. There is something resembling 
Swift’s relations to Stella and Vanessa in 
Poe’s attitude towards his feminine ad- 
mirers—Mrs. Shew and Mrs. Osgood and 
Mrs. Whitman, and the more or less 
mysterious “Annie” (also a Mrs.) of 
Lowell. For years he made love on pa- 
per to both Helen and Annie in terms far 
short of the dignity of real passion. 
They are immature, mawkish, like the 
letters of a schoolboy to a classmate or 
the pretty schoolma’am. The sooner 
they are forgotten, the better; and with 
them should have been burned long since 
such letters as the hysterical and illiter- 
ate (and, alas! complacent) screed from 
“Annie” here reprinted by Mr. Cody as 
evidence that she, among all his women, 
was really Poe’s “best friend.” To put 
it baldly, Poe in his relations to women 
was chiefly spoony, and Annie was a fit 
and safe person to spoon with. 

Of Poe’s status as poet Mr. Cody is 
an excellent assessor. He does not claim 
too much. His contention that Poe, in 
revising it, always improved his verse for 
the better is doubtfully borne out by the 
examples quoted here; and too much 
weight is laid upon the poet’s famous 
analysis of his own methods, as applied 
in particular to the composition of “The 
Raven.” We have always suspected that 
Poe was “spoofing” in that article—or 
whatever may have been his solemn 
equivalent for that cheerful process. For 
Poe as a “creative thinker” of a high 
order this writer hardly makes out his 
case. He was a creative artist, within 
almost the narrowest possible range, the 
beauty-love-and-death range of adoles- 
cence. Otherwise he was an ingenious 
theorist upon art, with flashes of inspired 
insight. To try, as Mr. Cody tries, to 
make a world philosopher of him, on the 
basis of works like “Eureka,” is to con- 
found the rainbow with the sun. “Eu- 
reka,” says Poe, is a prose poem, in 
which he “designs to speak of the Physi- 
cal, Metaphysical and Mathematical—of 
the Material and Spiritual Universe—of 
its Essence, its Origin, its Creation, its 
Present Condition and its Destiny.” A 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homesand 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In mahogany 
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LANGUAGES 







You already know hundreds of for- 

eign words without realizing it! You 

can talk and read French, Spanish, or 

German in 8 to 12 WEEKS—right in your 

own home. Not a single English word in 

pe yet you read it easily by the won- 
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Pelman “At Sight” System 


Our big free book gives youn PROOF—you 
actually read AT SIGHT a page of the jan- 
guage you select. Write now, stating language wanted. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE of AMERICA 
Dept. L-310 2575 Broadway, New York 
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THE LORD 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURE 

LIFE 

FAITH 
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tolerably broad design, and somewhat 
inconsistent with Poe’s expressed belief 
that a poem must be short, and that 
“Paradise Lost,” for example, is therefore 
inferior as poetry. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


ENGLAND’S LABOUR RULERS. By Iconoclast. 
Thomas Seltzer, New York. $1.50. 


A series of brief, journalistic, but nev- 
ertheless highly interesting sketches of 
the men composing Great Britain’s first 
Socialist Government. Done by the 
anonymous writer who recently published 
a larger study of Premier MacDonald, 
they are palpably written from the in- 
side, yet with great fairness. In an 
American they arouse first of all wonder 
at the difference between the men in 
public life over there and here. Men of 
the same type and caliber have little, if 
any, chance in politics here, and until 
they have, of course, we shall be where 
we are. 

INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND (AN). 
Vol. V. By C. R. L. Fletcher. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $4.25. 

This volume covers the period from 
Waterloo to 1880. 

NAVAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 
(THE). By Thomas G. Frothingham, Captain 
uu. & KR The Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. £3.75. 

This covers the naval offensive opera- 
tions of 1914-15. 

STATE OF THE NATION (THE). By Albert J. 


Beveridge. ‘The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. $3. 


Articles, mostly reprinted from the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” on the League 
of Nations, the Constitution, internal 
government, the Presidency, and the 
Supreme Court. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


HOME OF AN EASTERN CLAN (THE). By 
Mrs. Leslie Milne. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 


An extensive anthropological study of 
a Burmese people—the Palaungs of the 
Shan States. 


SPRINGTIDE IN PALESTINE (A). By Myriam 
Harry. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 


Little has been heard so far about the 
work done to make Palestine once more 
the home country of the Jew. And what 
has been told the world at large has been 
too contradictory to furnish any firm 
basis of belief for or against the success 
of that strange venture. Mme. Harry, 
herself a native of Jerusalem, but 
brought up in France, and until recently 
a skeptic toward the hopes and ambitions 
of Zionism, would seem unusually well 
fitted to give an unbiased judgment. Her 
verdict is distinctly hopeful, and she 
supports it by a series of charming and 
dramatic pictures of life as it is now led 
in what was and has again become the 
Promised Land. Can you imagine any- 
thing more unbelievable than a_per- 
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Dependable. 


ALWAYS 
DEPEN DABLE 


HE McCray Refriger- 

ator can be depended 
upon to keep perishable 
foods fresh— in perfect con- 
dition. It can be depended 
on to give satisfactory serv- 
ice —day in and day out. 


There are McCrays that 
have been in operation for 
a quarter of a century and 
more. These refrigerators 
continue year after year to 
give highly satisfactory 
service. They prove that 
McCray Refrigerators are 
built to serve and endure. 








The beautiful and staunch 
oak case, the thoroughly 
insulated walls, the sub- 
stantial hardware and the 
McCray integrity are your 
assurance of food saving 
and health protection — of 
enduring satisfaction when 
you install a McCray. 


Write us about your refrig- 
erator needs. Remember 
McCray builds refrigerators 
for every purpose—for large 


or small homes, hotels, 


clubs, institutions, stores and 
markets. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


2419 Lake Street 


Kendallville, Indiana 
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By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-Ton, Oil-Burning 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” Ssiline January 29, 1925 


This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we = to feature above all other Cruises, even 
surpassing our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “ Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda 
cafés, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large 
wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and 
service. (Only one sitting for meals.) : 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S.S. “‘Aquitania,”’ 
Mauretania,”” “* Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line Steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 


542 Fifth Ave., New York : 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 
At Bank of Americ», 752 So. Broadwav, Los Angeles 
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Hebrew, given at Carmel by Jewish vol- 
Luxury Cruise to the unteer workers, members of the Gedud 
4 f ean Havoda, the Battalion of Labor, who 
have spent the preceding day cracking 


PALESTINE — EGYPT a i 
stones for the roads that are now being 


tons displacement. 

Has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appoint- 
ments, the surpassing excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service 


The elements of the National game, 
given in one hundred pages, with pic- 
tures and diagrams. 
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Stopover in Europe. : . 
Cruise limited to 550 guests. modern social organism. 
American Express Company agents in charge of 
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d folder ‘‘J”’ on request. 
perenne ' CHRIST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT (THE). 
For choice selection of accommodations By Paul Elmer More. The Princeton Univer- 
make reservations NO sity Press, Princeton, N. J. $3. 
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A pleasure cruise exceed- . 
ing every expectation. built from one end of the country to the 
Luxurious comfort, perfect other? 
service, enjoyable entertain- 
mem. On board the “ Rot- BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Scenic splendor, strange GEM HUNTERS (THE). By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
and thrilling sights in in- The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Bos-~ 
teresting Old World lands. ton. $1.75. 
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February 4th, 1925 for precious stones. 
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of it. Otherwise the welcome accorded 
it must be determined by the reader’s 
individual tendencies in religious matters. 
For it is, first and last, a partisan docu- 
ment, designed to fortify the position 
assumed by the “Fundamentalist” party 
to the controversy now raging throughout 
the country. In this connection it is 
strange to contemplate the absolute fail- 
ure of the author, himself a Protestant 
par préférence and excellence, to realize 
that, in its ultimate analysis, his work 
constitutes an argument against all Prot- 
estantism. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By Sir 


Flinders Petrie. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. §2. 


This volume by one of the world’s 
foremost Egyptologists, which profess- 
edly deals with the ancient religion as 
actually practiced from day to day, 
rather than with its dogmas and theories, 
is apt to prove a little confusing to the 
ordinary reader by its wealth of detail. 
Because of this very quality, however, it 
conveys a striking impression of the rich- 
ness and complexity characterizing the 
old civilizations of the Nile. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (A). Selected 
and Edited by Franklyn B. Snyder and 
Robert G. Martin. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Anthology of prose and verse, ar- 
ranged for study. Revised and enlarged 
edition of a book first published in 1916. 
PLAIN TALKS ON ECONOMICS. By Fabian 

Franklin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

An elementary book on economics; 
admirably clear in style. The writer 
knows his subject, and has the rare gift 
of simple and lucid statement. 





“Che Book Lovers Corner” 





y HAT SHALL I DO WITH MY LIFE? BY 

_ Harold I. Donnelly. Price, $1.25. This is a prac- 
tical attempt to answer the question of the book’s 
title. In study course form for Juniors and Seniors of 
High School age. WESTMINSTER PRESS, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia and Depositories. 





~CIENTIFIC ASTROLOGY APPLIED TO BUSINESS, 
social affairs. Horoscope writings. GEORGE SMALL- 
WOOD, M.D., 687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


OR SALE: HUGUENOT BIBLE IN FRENCH. TWO 
volumes. Published 1744. Very rare. Leather bound, 
fine woodcuts. Box 73, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


1 00 STAMPS, ALL DIFFERENT, $1.50. WE BUY 
’ old U. 8. stamps and collections. J. M. BARTELS 
135 West 42d St., New York. 
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s¢rENELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” BOOKS 
out of print searched for ees. GINSBERG’S, 


1821 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, 


LANCGUACES 


jy ORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY TO ALL 
languages, Afrosemitic, Amerindic, Eurindic, Indo- 
pacific, Siberic, Sinindic. Primers, $1.94 : Chinese, French, 
Spanish. LANGUAGES, 8 West 40th Street, New York’ 














CGENEALOCIST 
AMILY HISTORIES, GENEALOGICAL AND 
heraldic works. Researches made. CHARLES A. 


O’CONNOR, 21 Spruce St., New York. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


OOKS FOR WRITERS. CRITICISM AND ADVICE 

upon manuscripts. Aidin marketing. Book catalogue 
and _ explanatory circulars. _ Correspondence invited. 
“JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Dept. G., Franklin, Ohio. 


(*Former editor * The Editor.”’) 
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Hotels and Resorts 











Registrations are now being 
received for: 


TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Italy 
Dr. eee Dr. ALLEN 


Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 
1925 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


A small private party 


Leader Prof. H. L. WILLETT 
of the University of Chicago 
Send for itinerary 


H. W. Dunning, Brookline, Mass. 


4 beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Fifteenth Season—1925 
(A) EUROPE via the MEDITERRANEAN, $919.00 
(B) TOUR ¢ the WORLD, 174 da s,$3.100 to $3,450 


i i ath. 


utside rooms with 
Number limited, < the space already taken. 


rite NOW to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS, Boston 30, Mass. 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
next summer or interested in a winter 
cruise ? Would you appreciate the ad- 
vice of experienced traveler, represent- 
ing impartially all companies? Write 


Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 





























Hotels and Resorts 
Ohio 








In Cleveland - its The 
HOLLENDEN Aotel 
Most Convenient Location 


Highest Class Service 
Not Expensive 











South Carolina 


} ; Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge Camp Asc'Pinds. lacai 
place for outaoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeping-porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Electric lights. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, S.C, 





Massachusetts 





TUM“ @r@ron) 


QUA f is 
t i 1 





TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent comfort 
which has made the homes 
of the Back Bay famous. 


The LENOX 
The BRUNSWICK 











On either side of Copley Square 


New York City 


Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 

running through to 

Vist St.. New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Single rooms, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $4.50. ‘Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms. 
bath, $8 to $10. Send for illustrated 
booklet J. J. KE. GRAPE, Prop. 


53 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson °° ya ey Cis.” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Europesn plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR. Manager. 























New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains. The place 
you’ve always wanted to know about, where 

ou could rest and enjoy yourself. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback riding, 
mountain climbing. Nights around the camp- 
tire. Private cabins. Reduced rates for Septem- 
ber.Address H.C.Bemis,South Chatham,N.H. 














Real Estate 


New Jersey 
Englewood, N. J., for rent, furnished 


1 year, 10-room house, 2 baths, garage, garden. 
In desirable location. 2 blocks from trolley, 
10 min. walk to station. S. H. Stevens, 73 Lin- 
den Ave. Phone 2085. Best references required. 











Comm prtvote children’s, 24-room 
house, fully equipped, private beach; good 
following. Owner must sell through illness. 
Collins, General Delivery, Long Branch, N.J. 





New York 


F°8 RENT, in FLUSHING, L. I. 

Charming shingled house (cottage), 10 
rooms,4 baths, modern conveniences. 2-car ga- 
rage. Telephone Flushing 2246. 2,713, Outlook. 








Health Resorts 


ay See 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings ; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
= flower and vegetable a 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 














Live Stock 


The World’s Largest 
Dog Kennels 


offer for sale Oorang Airdale watch dogs, 
automobile dogs, children’s companions, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, hunters and retrievers. 
Also Big Game Hounds, Coonhounds, Fox- 
hounds, Rabbit Hounds, and thoroughbred 
Hownd and Airedale puppies. Satisfaction 
and safe delivery guaranteed to any point in 
the United States. Large illustrated descrip- 
tive catalog mailed free. 

OORANG KENNELS, Box 146, LA RUE, OHIO 














A Mart of the Unusual 


I et me sell your slightly used gowns, suits, 
4 wraps, and children’s clothing on com- 
mission. More satisfactory than to sell for 
cash. MAY A. SHANNON, Wakefield, R. 1. 








Q!4- Fashioned Cider Agate Sauce; 

also Pasteurized Sweet Cider. Direct 
from farm. Sealedsweet keepssweet. Circulars 
and prices. Lee o’ the Mountain, Wilton, N. Y. 











BOARD AND ROOMS _ 


FOR rent, one room with garage, in private 
family near Miami, Fla.; no invalids or chil- 
dren taken; references required. 5,446, 
Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 














HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men aud women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, rimanent. rite for free book, 
“roe BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite C 5842, Wash- 
ington, 

WOMAN—Publishing house has permanent 
sales position to offer woman of keen intelli- 
gence, capable of earning $100 per week ; pre- 
vious business experience not necessary ; edu- 
cation, refinement and determination to put 
through whatever you undertake essential 
for success ; jrocetng required; all trans- 
portation paid; liberal drawing account and 
commission basis. Write, stating age and 
qualifications to B. E. Sparrow, 50 West 47th 
St., New York City. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


YOU HAVE FRIENDS who would be 
ge to buy inexpensive and original Hand 

ade dresses for ittle girls. Have you time 
to show ours? Noinvestment required. Box 
156, Davenport, Ia. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Young woman able to drive 
car and assist in care of boys 44 and 7 years 
old. Attractive country home. 5,421, Outlook. 


MOTHER’S helper wanted for two small 
children near Wilmington, Del. State expe- 
rience, salary expected, references. Address 
Mrs. N. T. Booth, New Castle. Del. 


MIDDLE-aged woman as working house- 
keeper for teacher and elderly father. Siwall 
pay, but comfort and independence of an 
attractive suburban home assured. Miss 
Ferry, 1 Hicks Place, Flushing, New York. 


MOTHER’S helper, conscientious, willing, 
neat, cheerful, for young child. Desirable 
home. State experience, salary, and refer- 
ences. P. O. Box 6, Greenwich, © mn. 


COMPETENT chauffeur-gardener, single, 
Protestant, for small country place. Per- 
sonal references required. Salary $85. P.O. 
Box 105, Irvington-on-Hudson, N: 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


NURSE, gagabie, refined, wishes position 
with invalid. Long experience. Highest phy- 
sician’s reference. Can travel. 5,430, Outlook. 





Business Situations 


FORMER directress of business women’s 
club house desires some executive position. 
5,408, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED librarian desires position. 
References. 5,457, Outlook. 


WANTED— Position to assist or active 
partnership in a tea room requiring small in- 
vestment. 5,455, Outlook. 


. WHOLE or part time secretarial position 
in or near New York wanted by experienced 
college graduate. Literary or philanthropic 
work preferred. 5,470, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


POSITION as housekeeper or companion 
by a middle-aged gentiewoman with excel- 
lent references, 5,454, Outlook. 


_ LADY, qualified by training and experience 
in the management of children, private or 
institutional position. Best of references. 
5,458, Outlook. 


WANTED—Position as companion by re- 
fined middle-aged woman with elderly man 
or woman ; traveling preferred. Address Box 
45, Poughquag, N. Y. 

EDUCATED, refined young woman as 
home manager, chaperon, or companion. Ex- 
ceptionally capable. 5,461, Outlook. 


WISH employment as mother’s helper or 
companion. 5,451, Outlook. 


DIETITIAN, varied experience, schools, 
social service. Highest references. 5,463, 
Outlook. 


WOMAN doing practical nursing and com- 
panion, used to traveling, can give doctors’ 
reference on chronic cases. 5,465, Outlook. 


COMPANION-nurse. Experienced trained 
nurse, kh. N., seeks position ; willing to travel. 
Best of references. 5,471, Outlook. 

USEFUL companion and household assist- 
ant (where maid is kept) by kind-hearted wo- 
man of fine qualifications. 5,416, Outlook. 


COMPANION-secretary — Young woman, 
educated, social and business training. adapt- 
able, dependable. Years of European experi- 
ence. 5,419, Outlook. 


REFINED and well educated young lady 
desires position as en. Excellent 
references. 5,437, Outlook. 


WANTED, by married man, position as 
poultryman or gamekeeper. Best references. 
Apply 5,436, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman (colored) would like to 
work for room and board in home near 
Simmons College. Is a good seamstress. Ex- 
cellent references. 5,449, Outlook. 


TRAINED woman superintendent chil 
dren’s home, now employed near New York, 
wishes change to South. References. 5,453. 
Outlook. 

WOMAN, capable, experienced, desires po- 
“— * housekeeper in refined home. 5,460, 
utlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CAPABLE executive, mature American 
woman, normal school and hospital graduate, 
desires ame | of institution for 
adults or children. 5,459, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TO teach English. Nine years’ experience 
in school and college. 5,448, Outlook. 


RELIABLE and capable practical govern- 
ess, American, Protestant, wishes position of 
trust. Understands physical care. Or as com- 
panion or assistant in the home, or charge 
of motherless children. Excellent references. 
5,467, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS, companion, mother’s assist- 
ant; experienced, ucated woman. 5,452, 
Outlook. 


MONTESSORI teacher wishes class or pri- 
vate pupils in or near Washington; children 
3to12. Two certificates from Dr. Montessori, 
normal diploma, experience in many kinds 
of teaching. 5,464, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER. — Experienced kin- 
dergartner wishes to teach smal! group of 
children in Manhattan. Miss Howson, 489 
West End Ave. 





STATIONERY 


PERSONAL STATION ERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in 
dark blue on good bond paper, $1. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 


MOST desirable printed stationery for per- 
sonal use. Your name and address on 200 
fine quality bond note sheets and 100 enve- 
topes for $1, postpaid east of Denver; else- 
where, $1.15. Folded sheet style, $1.50. 
Record Press, Box 127, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in boys’ Prep school 
available to athletes and musicians. Box 926, 
Stamford, Conn. 


SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things .services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


LADIES—Let Patricia Dix help you with 
that next club or study paper. Informa- 
tion upon request. Rates reasonable. 5,445, 
Outlook. 


WRITERS.—Let an experienced former 
Government and Carnegie Institution editor 
relieve you of the Cracgery of manuscript 
revision and typing: Write for rates and ref- 
erences. Benj. F. Mann, Bedford, Pa. 


PLAY the game “ A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Instructive, entertaining! Test your knowl 
edge. Price 50 cents. The Shakespeare Club» 
Camden, Me. 


WILL those having letters or other bio~ 
graphical material, including anecdotes, con- 
cerning the late PRESIDENT H fof 
Bowdoin, kindly communicate with Charles 
T. Burnett, Brunswick, Me., who, at the re- 
quest of those close to the late president, is 
undertaking a biography. 

WANTED—Care of little girl of good 
family in my home. Refined environments. 
Will sew for and tutor her. References. 3711 
23d St., Bryan, Tex. 








W ITH the rush of Fall 
activity, place your 


wants in The Outlook 


Classified Section. It 
reaches a selected group of 
people in a select man- 
ner of classification. Your 
advertisement just cannot 
get lost. Comments like 
“Because I saw it in The 
Outlook Classified Section, 
I have more faith in it,” 
indicate the worth of ad- 
vertising in The Outlook. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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By the Way 


HE removal of $3,000,000,000 in 
cash and securities belonging to the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York City 
to its new building has been character- 
ized as the greatest conveyance of treas- 
ure in the history of the world. As the 
amount of coin and bullion transported is 
not given as compared with the paper 
valuables, the statement may be open to 
question. “Treasure” in the old days 
meant gold, silver, jewels, and such like. 
When the barbarians under Alaric sacked 
Rome, they may have “removed” a 
greater booty. Among other quantities 
of treasure taken in war, it may be re- 
called that when Lord Anson captured a 
Spanish galleon in 1743 it required 
thirty-two wagons to carry the captured 
specie and plate, which were paraded 
through the streets of London in a kind 
of triumphal pageant. 


From ‘Boys’ Life:” 
“Auntie, will you please wash my 
face?” 
“Why, Bobby, I thought you could do 
that yourself.” 
“Well, I can, but I’'d have to get my 
hands wet and they don’t need it.” 


An English paper tells the story: Two 
inmates of a lunatic asylum were com- 
paring notes. Said one: “How were you 
found to be ‘loopy’?” “I don’t quite 
know,” replied the other, “but this is 
what happened. A gentleman for whom 
I did odd jobs decided to sell up and go 
abroad, and said that anything not dis- 
posed of at the sale should be given to 
his Scotch servant. I asked if I might 
have anything the Scotch servant didn’t 
want, and they put me in here.” 


The following advertisement appears 

in a New York City newspaper: 
PUBLIC NOTICE 
THE LEAVENWORTH SCHOLARSHIP 

at Hamilton College, yielding annually 

$500, is now vacant. It is open for 

competition to all young men of the 

name of Leavenworth, Address Dr. 

F. C. Ferry, President, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York. 

E. M. Coucu iin, Bursar. 

The Leavenworth family, the bene- 
ficiaries of the scholarship, is apparently 
not numerous, as it is represented by 
only five names in the New York City 
telephone book. The name suggests that 
of the much more numerous one of 
Leathers as celebrated by Daniel Web- 
ster, who, it is said, before serving guests 
at his hospitable board, asked each one, 
“Is your name Leathers?” In explana- 
tion, he told this story: An Indian 
named Leathers once saved the life of a 


Colonial merchant, who in gratitude 
promised to give on a certain day a jug 
of molasses to every Indian by the name 
of Leathers who applied at his store. On 
the appointed day the store was invaded 
by a vast throng of Indians, and the sur- 
prised merchant addressed to each the 
skeptical question: “Is your name 
Leathers?” His molasses gave out be- 
fore the stream of redskins did. 


From “Tit-Bits:” 

Dick—‘‘Ah, my dear, I’ve seen boom- 
erangs flying about in Australia till the 
air was thick with them.” 

Dora—“‘Oh, Dick, why didn’t you 
bring me some of their feathers?” 


The explosion of a pipe into which 
a cartridge had found its way with the 
tobacco; a wound from the fin of a fish; 
an eye-shade catching fire; a peck from 
a pet rooster held in the lap; a jab in 
the eye from the horn of a cow—these 
are some of the causes of 279 serious 
eye accidents reported to the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness during one month. 


From “Life:” 

Car Owner—“You sold me a car 
about two weeks ago.” 

Salesman—‘“How do you like it?” 

Car Owner——“I want you to tell me 
everything you said about that car all 
over again. I’m getting discouraged.” 


A man who had a flower garden which 
adjoined a golf course was annoyed by 
the caddies coming over the fence to 
look among his flowers for lost balls. He 
got a can of “tree tanglefoot,” he writes 
to the “Rural New Yorker,” and began 
to smear the posts and the top wire of 
his fence with it. A player who saw him 
applying the tanglefoot asked him what 
the idea was. “To keep the bugs from 
coming over the fence.” “Oh, you mean 
the golf bugs,” was the rejoinder. One 
application kept both balls and bugs 
from coming over, it is affirmed. 

From “Dartmouth Jack-o-Lantern:” 

She: “Does he belong to the 400?” 

She: “Yes, he’s one of the ciphers.” 


English readers find our Indian place 
nouns, like Mattawamkeag, queer. Well, 
here are ten English towns taken by us 
from a long list compiled by a London 
“Daily Mail” correspondent: Huish 
Champflower, Ryme Intrinsica, Toller 
Porcorum, Nether Wallop, Great Snor- 
ing, Zeal Monachorum, Panchasweek, 
Swine, Barton in the Beans, and King- 
ston Bagpuze. 











How to Discover and Correct 
Your Weak Points 


What is holding you back? Is your mental engine missing on at least two cylinders? A Pelmanist’s brain hits 
That is why over 650,000 of them are climbing the hil's of Business “on high.” 


on all six. A Pelmanist is alive. 


VER ten million Americans drive cars, 

O and they all know that they can’t ex- 

pect full, maximum power and speed 

from an engine that is “missing,” or choked 

with carbon. The moment a “knock” or a 
“pound” appears, they have it fixed. 

But thousands of these same Americans 
go around with their much more valuable 
brain-machinery groaning and creaking for 
lack of a little intelligent attention and 
care! 

They try to make the grade of success 
with the WILL-POWER cylinder not firing 
at all—or with a sooty spark plug in the 
PURPOSE cylinder. Or may be they are 
not getting the help they could from CON- 
CENTRATION, OBSERVATION, IMAGI- 
NATION, or MEMORY. And the worst of 
it is that they don’t know where the trouble 
is! They just go “knocking” and “hammer- 
ing” along through life, wondering why 
they can never catch up with any of the 
BIG rewards that always keep disappearing 
just ’round the turn of the road ahead. 


Only a “well-tuned” brain gets 
what it wants 


Perhaps you have the idea that you lack 
WILL-POWER. So you set out to develop 
it. But, even if you succeed, it isn’t going 
to bring you the rewards you want—not all 
by itself. 

You also need keen OBSERVATION to 
see opportunities, lively IMAGINATION to 
make use of them to your advantage, 
steady CONCENTRATION and _=s strong 
MEMORY to solve the problems sure to 
arise, and, most of all, an inflexible PUR- 
POSE to accomplish your desire. 

Think of the man or woman you admire 
most for achievements, and see if this per- 
son is weak in any one of these faculties. 
It is more than likely that he, or she, has a 
well-tuned brain engine—running sweetly 
along—always giving maximum power and 
speed—always getting the most out of life. 

This is the ideal of Pelmanism, but nearly 
a million happy Pelmanists in all parts of 
the world are living witnesses to the fact 
that Pelmanism is more than a mere beau- 
tiful ideal. 

It is actually a process for tuning up all 
the mental faculties and making them work 
together for the greatest self-development 
possible to each Pelmanist. 

_ That this wonderful system is both prac- 
tical and fascinatingly easy to learn is 
proved by the thousands of enthusiastic 


endorsements that the Pelman Institute is 
constantly receiving from students of VPel- 
manism. 

Here is what Mr. Ray P. Hovey, of San 
Pedro, California, writes: 

Me. have put the Felman course into practice by 
going after the things I needed to achieve advance- 
ment. I have built a new home for myself and 





YOUR BRAIN IS LIKE THIS ENGINE 


Check right now the “cylinders” where 
you feel that your “compression” is poor 


O Purpose (CJ Observation 


C] Will Power O Imagination 


0) Concentration O) Memory 











family; have developed a taste for study, and 
broader lines of thinking and reading; and have 
secured a position much more adapted to my best 
experience and capabilities. I feel a thousand 
times repaid for starting the course.” 

Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice-President of Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, manufacturers of 
Arrow Collars, says: 

“Had I known at 30 what Pelmanism has 
taught me since 50, many things in my life that 
were difficult would have been easy. If you have 
but a spark of ambition or if you are merely dis- 
satisfied with the returns you are getting from 
your outlay of effort, subscribe for the Pelman 
course.”’ 

And Mr. C. B. Claflin, a merchant in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sums it all up 
in the words: 

“I have practically revolutionized my life by 
taking this course.’’ 

The Pelmanist as a business man is never far 
from opportunity. He sees it in places where the 
average eye sees nothing. Proper training has 
sharpened his observation and all his other mental 


He has a purpose in life and he knows 
he can achieve his aim. His concentration and 
imagination are strong; his will is powerful—in a 
word, he is ‘“‘captain of his soul!’ 


faculties. 


Learn the “team-work” of the mind 


Lack of space prevents mention of all the bene- 
fits Pelmanism can bring into your life, as easily 
and certainly as the sun rises. But the Pelman 
Institute has prepared a free book that will really 
startle and amaze you. It shows how and why 
Pelmanism is the only system of teaching ever 
devised for developing all the mental powers at 
the same time. 

Whether this brief glimpse of Pelmunism has 
attracted you or not, whether you feel that you 
are weak or lacking in some valuable mental attri- 
bute, or not—you should at least send for this 
remarkable record and outline of Pelmanism—its 
actual achievements, and its boundless possibilities. 


Send Now for This Free Proof 

Pelmanism actually gives its students ‘New 
minds for old’’—and it does it in three to six 
months, through a method so novel, fascinating 
and easy that you look forward to each new les- 
son as you would to a pleasant evening in the 
theatre. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by 
sending the coupon below, but it will bring you a 
copy of the astonishing free book that explains 
Pelmanism from start to finish, and gives a wealth 
of the most convincing, voluntary letters from 
Pelmanists, showing how this remarkable method 
revolutionized their lives and fortunes. meanwhile 
increasing their earning capacity. 

One of our most successful students w.vites that 
he sent for this free book “through mere curi- 
osity.”” But he also writes that Pelmanism “has 
made another man of me,’’ and that mailing the 
coupon from one of our advertisements was the 
wisest act of his life. 

It will pay you to find out about Pelmanism, 
too, even though you think now that it is just an- 
other self-improvement course. A healthy curiosity 
about Pelmanism has often opened the door to 
entirely unexpected, immensely valuable benefits. 
Send the coupon at once, while you feel like doing 
it. No salesman will call upon you. You risk 
nothing, and may have more to gain than you can 
possibly realize now. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Dept. 310 2575 Broadway New York 


Approved as a correspondence se funder the laws of the State 
of Nex vk 

eo 2 8 8 Oe Oe Ue Ue UG UU Ue Ue Ue Uh Ue UG UU UG Ue UG UG UG 
The Pelman Institute of America 
Dept. 310, 2575 Broadway, New York 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has 
actually done for nearly a million people. Please 
send me your free book. This places me under 
no obligation whatever. 


Name 





Address 
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THE EDISON-DICK MIMEOGRAPH 


—for offices 


It now employs the new MIMEOTYPE Saat 
Stencil Sheets, which are used without mois- mse ‘ 
tening—THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT. [ 
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In a simple way it rapidly reproduces by the 
thousands, splendidly printed copies of originals 
which may be typewritten or drawn with a 
stylus, such as Form Letters, Bulletins, Diagrams 

or kindred matter—and at a low cost. 


Sizes of Mimeographs to suit requirements— 
proportionate prices. 


An inquiry from you will bring in reply full 
information concerning its efficiency. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
| Chicago, U. S. A. | 









































